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RUTH MAXWELL. 



CHAPTER I. 

npHE news of Miss Powys's engagement 
-*- to 'her cousin, Mr. Beaumont, spread 
far and wide. In her own immediate neigh- 
bourhood it had always been expected that 
the cousins were destined to marry, and 
unite the two large properties which respect- 
ively belonged to each, and for the most 
part it was considered right and suitable. 
Still there were a few dissenting voices on 
the subject, and amongst them might be 
reckoned those of the family who lived 
nearest to Rhys Castle. This family was 
absent during the Winter at the time when 
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2 RUTH MAXWELL. 

Gwendoline, with her cousins, came home. 

General Winyard, with his wife and 
daughters, had been abroad some months, 
and only returned with the commencement 
of Spring. By that time Gwendoline had 
become used to the novelty of her situation 
as an engaged young lady, and to the bliss 
of knowing she was the cliosen wife of her 
all-perfect and much-loved cousin Louis. 
The wooing had perhaps been somewhat 
hasty in its beginning, and her fJte rather 
rapidly decided in the few words that had 
passed between her and Louis on the occa- 
sion of delivering her father's letter. But 
the subject was by no means new to Gwen- 
doline, and her pure, innocent heart was 
ready to surrender itself into her cousin's 
keeping as soon as the gift was demanded. 

Louis's proposal — such as it was — came, 
backed with all the force of parental sanc- 
tion and warm approval. But that pro- 
vision in no way desired to interfere with 
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the free choice of either of the cousins. 
In the letter addressed to Mr. Beaumont, 
the parental consent was given, in case of 
Louis's wishes tending in that direction. If 
they did not, the enclosed letter to the 
daughter was to be destroyed. But if his 
nephew's feelings inclined him to give the 
letter, Gwendoline was still to be considered 
free either to accept or refuse her cousin's 
offer. All that her father desired was to 
testify his sincere approval and entire con- 
sent in case of the cousins wishing to 
marry. 

Louis Beaumont had made his own deter- 
mination very rapidly — he gave himself no 
time to consider ; and his cousin's accept- 
ance followed as quickly. Thus, without 
much previous intention, they became en- 
gaged, and the rejoicing was, or appeared to 
be, universal. 

General Winyard was an old and intimate 
friend of Colonel B. Powys, and lie was 
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4 RUTH MAXWELL. 

not ignorant of his wish respecting his 
nephew and his only child. Still he did 
not approve — he was one of the many who 
object to cousins' marriages; and fancied he 
saw in his friend's anxiety for the match an 
equally strong desire that the two large 
properties should be thus united. 

" Besides, Mary," said the General to his 
wife, and sole confidante, *' the child is so 
young, and has been so entirely shut up with 
her cousins hitherto, how can she tell whom 
or what she really likes ?" 

" If she knows she likes her cousin well 
enough to marry him, perhaps that's enough ; 
and we know Louis Beaumont is very 
likable, and a likely person to win a girl's 
love. And as to being so young, why, 
Gwendoline must be nineteen now — ^by the 
way, she was to be considered of age then, 
and that I daresay has brought them down 
here at this time." 

" Ah I there was another error poor Beau- 
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mont committed" — (General Winyard al- 
ways called his friend by the name Beau- 
mont, after he had taken that of Powys, for 
their acquaintance dated from a period pre- 
vious to the Colonel's marriage, though not 
before his own) — " yes, it was a great error 
to go out of the way to make the girl inde- 
pendent two years before the proper time. 
He had much better have tied her up till she 
was five-and-twenty instead." 

Mrs. Winyard smiled as she answered, 

" But you see, Charles, the first act of her 
independence was to give it back again to 
her cousin-guardian." 

" Ah I well, we shall see what comes of 
it all. Far better in my opinion that both 
the young people had been left to form new 
connexions — they had both of them enough 
for separate families ; and I never approve 
that in-and-in marrying." 

However, General Winyard's approval or 
disapproval was not of much consequence ; 
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and of course it was not expressed to the 
principal persons themselves, so all at Rhys 
Castle rejoiced in the advent of the Winyard 
family ; and they on their part expressed 
much satisfaction at seeing the old Castle 
inhabited, after its dreary period of two 
years* desolation. 

Besides the General and his wife, there 
were only two daughters living at home — 
the eldest and the youngest. The inter- 
mediate one had married two or three years 
previously. The eldest son was also married 
and in the army, so was seldom seen at 
home, and, of the two younger sons, one 
was studying at Oxford for the Church, and 
the other was a six-form boy at Harrow. Of 
the two Miss Winyards, the eldest was by 
far the most remarkable, though she was 
seven-and-twenty, and her sister ten years 
her junior. 

Madeline (the eldest) had been, and was, 
still remarkably handsome ; whilst Kate, 
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with all the advantages of youth, and a cer- 
tain degree of prettiness, could bear no 
comparison with her elder sister. Miss 
Winyard was a remarkably beautiful woman. 
Tall, finely formed in face and figure, with 
an opaque white complexion, rarely enliven- 
ed by any colour, and abundance of dark 
chestnut-coloured hair, she could never pass 
unobserved. But admiration of any kind 
was the last thing apparently that Miss 
Winyard sought. Handsome as she was, 
she never tolerated any of the attention that 
is naturally paid to women like herself — and 
the effect of her coldness was such that 
every would-be admirer speedily vanished 
into distance, and finally disappeared. It 
was only within the last two or three years 
that Madeline had entered in any way into 
general, though never gay, society. About 
seven years before the time we speak of 
she had undergone deep and lasting sorrow 
in losing her betrothed lover, who was killed 
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in the Crimea. The intended marriage had 
every worldly recommendation, besides the 
devoted attachment of the young couple. 
From the time she heard the tidings of her 
lover's death, she was an altered being. 

It was then that the deadly paleness 
settled on her beautiful features, and she 
became more like a marble statue than a 
living woman. Her grief was too intense 
and absorbing to be reasoned with, or treated 
like any common sorrow. 

Madeline shut herself up, and at first gave 
way to utter despair ; after a time, when the 
first anguish was in some degree abated, she 
occupied herself in her own peculiar way. 
She asked leave to appropriate a Summer- 
house, where she and her lover had often 
sat together in happy days (and had spent 
the last evening they were together), to 
be given up entirely to her, to be used 
by herself alone. There she brought all 
the various gifts he had ever made her 
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— the books they had read together, all 
the letters he had ever written to her. 
She begged from his family a few personal 
mementoes that she had seen him wear; and 
then, when her treasury was complete, she 
laid them on a fanciful sort of altar or shrine, 
and spent the greater part of her days there, 
in what she considered communion with him- 
self, offering prayers with and for the dead. 

Her family were obliged to humour her 
fancies, for fears were for some time enter- 
tained both for her life and her reason. At 
last, by degrees, she came more round to the 
ways -of the outer world, and had, for the 
last two years, mixed with her family in 
their ordinary way of life, though never 
entering into gay society. They had been 
living for the last year abroad, and the con* 
stant change of scene and climate had nearly 
restored Madeline to the level of ordinary 
mortals. 

But there was still, in all she said, thought 
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and did, a sort of yearning after the unseen 
— a longing to dedicate herself more espe- 
cially to religious services of a peculiar 
character. If she had belonged to a Roman 
Catholic family, she would have found her 
peace and comfort in going into a convent. 
As it was, she was content to exercise her 
imagination in devising such occupations 
and pursuits as she seemed to think would 
be most salutary to her own soul, and that 
of her departed lover. Some friends had 
once remarked they wondered Miss Win- 
yard did not, in her frame of mind, enter a 
sisterhood. But Madeline gravely protested 
against the suggestion, telling her friend that 
the monotonous round of formal duties and 
observances would soon either kill her body 
or stultify her mind. 

It seemed to her a religious treadmill for 
the soul, where each person was expected 
to perform the same round of duties, without 
any regard to fitness, or individual tastes 
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and opinion — a dreary sort of peopled soli- 
tude, in which every living soul was required 
to be the facsimile of another. 

" But," urged her friend, " the round of 
charitable offices in which the sisters are so 
constantly engaged is surely a desirable 
occupation."- 

*' And what would prevent my carrying 
on all that at home ? No, it is not under 
such formal bondage I should desire to place 
myself." 

" Have you any idea, Madeline, what you 
do desire, and what would satisfy the crav- 
ings of your heart ? I mean, as to outward 
circumstances ?" 

"Yes," replied Madeline, her beautiful eyes 
dilating and her whole form expanding. " I 
know exactly what I should like. I should 
wish to be rich — to be mistress of a charming 
place, where I could found a refuge for the 
weary and disappointed ; where there would 
be no coercion, but all would follow the 
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bent of their own inclinations, subject only 
to certain rules and regulations of the house, 
which it would be ray task and pleasure to 
guide for the benefit of all. But, alas ! I 
am poor. I have no rich friends, and my 
designs must remain as they are now, the 
chimera of my own brain. I fear I shall 
never be able to afford them a more sub- 
stantial habitation." 

All Madeline's family were most indulgent 
to her fancies and out-of-the way practices. 
In fact, they all spoilt her, for, after the 
critical time of her overwhelming sorrow 
had passed, they still continued to look upon 
and treat her as a peculiar being, and one 
whose slightest caprices ought to be rever- 
ently attended to and humoured. It is true 
that the travelling plan had originated 
with others, who were desirous of seeing her 
restored to a more natural frame of mind ; 
but it was only persevered in because Made- 
line willingly acquiesced in it, and declared her- 
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self well satisfied to have an opportunity of 
observing the different religious orders and 
practices of various countries and peoples, of 
gaining a more intimate insight into the 
origin of all the strange legends and super- 
stitions which were to be found amongst 
them. 

It may further be related of Miss 
Winyard that she was a very charming 
person in her own family, and with the few 
she might favour with her special notice and 
liking. Cold and repulsive as she often 
proved herself to be to men whose only 
fault was a tendency to admire the beauti- 
ful recluse too demonstratively, she was 
gentle and gracious enough to those from 
whom she had no such cause of apprehen- 
sion. In her own family she was looked 
upon almost as a canonized saint ; her father 
and mother adored her, and brothers and 
sisters idolized her also. They one and all 
appreciated the depth of the sorrow she had 
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experienced. Whilst the elders made all 
allowances for the extravagance of her grief, 
and the strange manifestations of it, the 
younger ones looked with a mixture of awe 
and admiration upon the enduring force of 
their sister's attachment to the lost hero, 
who had been dearly loved and lamented 
by them all. Thus Madeline, by the 
strength of her weakness, governed all at 
home, and was fully prepared to do the 
same elsewhere, should opportunity offer. 

The families of Winyard and Powys had 
long been intimate, and Gwendoline's father 
and mother had always looked upon the 
General and his wife as particular friends, 
as well as near neighbours. 

The younger branches of the two families 
were but little known to each other, owing 
to their dissimilar ages, and the fact of Made- 
line's early disappointment, which had with- 
drawn her entirely from society. Maude 
Beaumont's chief acquaintance had been 
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with the married daughter, but she was now 
absent, and Kate waa only just making her 
appearance in the world. Mrs. Winyard loat 
no time in claiming the friendahip of Gwen- 
doline, who waa but too happy to be on inti- 
mate terma with her mothers friend, but 
expected to find her chief interest in the 
con^panionahip of the young daughter, who 
waa nearest her own age, 

However, that waa not to be. Kate 
Winyard waa a nice, lady-like girl, and 
they talked pleaaantly enough together 
when they met j but Gwendoline found no 
special attraction in her aociety, or any 
longing to engroaa the moat of it to her 
own share, She waa quite aa well satisfied — 
indeed, much better pleased — when Maude 
and Kate wandered away together, and left 
her to cultivate a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the beautiful, and, to her think- 
ing, far more bewitching, elder siater. 

** Bewitching " waa a very suitable term 
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for the sensation with which she regarded 
Madeline, for tbere soon came to be a sort 
of " witchery " in the strange influence Miss 
Winyard acquired over Gwendoline Powys. 

Louis Beaumont was at that time absent ; 
for soon after his fate was determined in 
regard to his cousin, he seemed to think he 
ought no longer to make her house his 
home ; and it was settled that Gwendoline 
should not return to Harewood Park until 
the time that he took her there as his 
wife. 

Mr. Beaumont forbore urging his cousin 
to an immediate marriage ; he seemed to 
think she ought to become more familiar 
with her own place and people, and that 
she could do so best whilst she was still 
Miss Powys, and her own mistress, and not 
responsible either to guardian or husband. 
So Louis left his jiancSe to pursue her own 
way, and make her own plans, unfettered 
and free. 

*' By the end of the Summer, or early in 
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the Autumn," he said to her, in one of their 
parting interviews, " you will be able to tell 
me, Gwen, when I may take you to your 
other home ; and in the meantime, it may 
' t^ interest and amuse you to have the entire 
management of your own place and pro- 
perty." 

Gwendoline shook her pretty head, and 
whispered she had much rather defer every- 
thing she wished to do " till after^'' referring 
to the event of her contemplated marriage. 

" Don't do that, Gwen. Let me feel, 
when I do come here, that the new arrange- 
ments, which I know you desired to make, 
are entirely your own. Believe me, I shall 
have much more pleasure in seeing to their 
ultimate success than if they originated 
under my own superintendence." 

" Oh ! Louis, but if I should do anything 
foolish, or make extravagant plans I" 

*'Well, I can only recommend you to 
consult Mr. Lloyd in the latter case, and 
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in the first I should think your own good 
sense will be sufficient protection." 

"And so vou are determined to leave 
me alone for a time, Louis ?" 

" Xot for very long, dear. Depend upon 
it I shall often run down for a dav or two 
and see you ; but I don't want you to con- 
sult me on these occasions. Meanwhile I 
shall have some difficulty in getting Maude 
away whilst you are here." 

When Mr. Beaumont made that little 
-speech, he quite forgot that his sister might 
have some little plans of her own which 
might tend to her brother's home as natu- 
rally as to her cousin's ; he would only have 
said he thought the girls would like to be 
together. For himself he was meditating a 
short sojourn in London, with such occa- 
sional visits to his own place as might be 
pleasant or needful. 

It was in one of those short excursions 
that the meeting with Ruth Maxwell unex- 
pectedly took place. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TTTHEN Ruth turned hastily away, after 
' ' her few parting words, she walked in 
the direction of her own house. But when 
she reached the gate she stopped before it. 
She felt too agitated to enter, so she walked 
for some time up and down in the sweet 
calm of that Spring evening, till she gradu- 
ally mastered her emotion, and had regained 
in some degree her usual self-possession. It 
was the first time Ruth had ever heard her 
father's name treated with disrespect, or that 
such an idea had ever been suggested that a 
union with him could be looked upon as a 
" misfortune " by any family, however high 
might be their pretensions. She knew it 
could not really be so ; but that there were 
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people who could think and say so, was a 
bitter revelation to her in every way. Her 
step-mother's late disclosure had in some mea- 
sure prepared her for the blow, but that it 
should come from the hand of Louis Beau- 
mont himself was not the least trying part 
of the unhappy circumstance. 

There had been a sort of lurking hopeJ! in 
her mind that Mrs, Maxwell's story of her 
wrongs might have been in some degree ex- 
aggerated ; that her own morbid sensibility 
might have caused misapprehensions which in 
time could have been cleared away. Still, she 
had considered that there might have been 
objections raised by her first husband's 
family to her second marriage ; but Mr. 
Beaumont's speaking of it to her as " a mis- 
fortune," and she knowing how devoted her 
father had been as a husband, and how per- 
fect their married life had been in its trust 
and happiness, how could she hear the word 
spoken, and not hate the speaker? She 
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had found excuses for Louis after his mother 
had told her of their relationship, because he 
had not been aware of it before, and even for 
his cruel letter as a boy, which she had seen 
and read — that last letter, still preserved by 
the mother who was renounced in it. It 
was yellow with time, and some parts almost 
obliterated with the scalding, bitter tears 
that had fallen upon it ; but the schooll)oy's 
letter was still in the mother's sad keeping. 

'* Poor mother I" thought Ruth, sadly, as 
at last she turned to go in. " I cannot tell 
her that he knows all now — that she is quite 
near to him — and that he has gone his heart- 
less way, because she married the dearest, 
best man in the world !" 

Ruth's heart felt very sore and angry that 
evening, and all the night, too ; but when 
the morning came, in all its young Spring 
beauty, bringing with it an atmosphere of 
hope and joy to all living creatures, poor 
Ruth began to listen to excuses which 
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her own heart ventured timidly to urge. 

It might not have been all his own fault, 
that terrible estrangement, it was more likely 
to be attributed to the prejudices of others 
— proud, worldly-minded people, no doubt ! 
— and he, childlike, had adopted their 
thoughts, and angry at being deprived by 
them of his mother, had visited the fault on 
her ! Then Ruth found herself Avatching 
anxiously, vainly hoping some sign or token 
might be sent to her mother; or that he, the 
long lost, but dearly loved, might find his 
way at last to the poor mother. 

All this time Ruth had no thought of her- 
self She seemed to forget that such a 
person existed. Of Louis's engagement, too, 
to his cousin, she never thought. It was the 
mother and the son that alone occupied all 
her heart, and all her imagination. There 
was not room even for one jealous feeling 
that she must be henceforth so little, com- 
paratively, to her mother, should that ar- 
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dently-desired meeting . and reconcilement 
take place. 

Happy, so fax;, was it for Ruth that this 
one great desire seemed to swallow up all 
interests that concerned herself alone. So 
Ruth went about her usual morning avoca- 
tions much in her every-day manner ; and 
Mrs. Maxwell, absorbed in many thoughts, 
never noticed how Ruth started when any 
one opened the door, and how eagerly she 
scanned any note or chance paper brought 
into the room. 

Meanwhile Mr. Beaumont himself was 
not in a much happier frame of mind, after 
Ruth turned away so abruptly and left him 
in the road. The manner of her disclosure 
had irritated and annoyed him greatly, and 
then arose the ungenerous thought that she 
must have known it all along. Was it likely 
that she could have lived all that time in 
ignorance of her step-mother's first married 
name ? Impossible ! And then coming to 
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live at Castleford. Why, a thousand little 
circumstances must have revealed the truth 
to her; even supposing her to have been 
ignorant of her step-mothers connexions 
before, surely from others she would have 
heard of it. (Mr. Beaumont forgot how 
frequently the people most concerned hear 
little or nothing of that which is in the 
mouth or mind of every less interested per- 
son around them.) 

Then he thought of Lany Cunliffe, and as 
he remembered their frequent meetings at 
her house, and how kindly and complacently 
she had always seemed to regard them, 
he thought of that, and a meaner sus- 
picion still arose against poor Ruth and all 
her family — that it had been a conspiracy 
from first to last ; that his mother hoped to 
lure him back to her by the spell of Ruth s 
beauty; and thinking he would condone 
the oflfence of her marriage with the father 
when he made, or wished to make, that 
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father's daughter his wife. Old Lady 
Cunliffe, with her foolish good-nature, had 
been aiding and abetting their designs 
throughout ; and it was only when his en- 
gagement to his cousin was declared and 
confessed to by himself, that Miss Maxwell 
told him, in the most defiant manner, that 
she was proud to say she was "the doctor's 
daughter !" 

So Louis Beaumont was quite as angry 
with Ruth as she could possibly be with 
him — and more so, because in her woman's 
nature she soon began to make excuses for 
him she loved, or had loved; whilst he, 
man-like, knowing so much of the evil part 
of human nature, visited upon her and the 
Maxwell family a large portion of the fruits 
of that knowledge. His first thought was, 
the next morning, to put as much distance 
between himself and the offending parties as 
he could find it convenient to do. He rather 
encouraged all his angry feelings, for he 
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feared, unconsciously, the intrusion of 
some softer remembrances of the still 
unforgotten mother who had watched over 
his childhood, though she had deserted 
him in his youth ; perhaps there was a 
lingering later recollection of the pale, 
faded woman, seen almost in a dream, 
watching over and tending him with those 
trembling, almost transparent hands, so 
busily ministering to his comfort when he 
was wounded at the fire ; or for whom he 
had felt that strange, mysterious, attraction, 
that he accounted for to himself by sup- 
posing her to be Ruth's own mother. Then 
there was Ruth herself, pure-minded, noble- 
hearted woman as he had ever found her in 
all his acquaintance with her — she lead him 
on to an attachment and engagement from 
any ulterior motive ! 

From such conflicting thoughts Mr. Beau- 
mont turned resolutely away — nothing but 
movement and distance could allay the ex- 
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treme irritation of his mind. He felt as if 
he could view things more calmly at a dis- 
tance ; but he was pleased to consider that 
he had been extremely ill-used, nearly 
trapped into an engagement, or it might 
have been a marriage (before he had known 
the truth) with the daughter of a man 
whose memory, of all people on the face of 
the earth, he had most reason to abhor. 

Thus was he tormented between his inner 
consciousness, which sharply rebelled against 
his newly-formed opinions of Ruth Maxwell ; 
and a strange, regretful sentiment which 
was warring in his heart against deeply- 
rooted prejudices and animosities, all too 
long indulged in, against the mother who, 
he was agitated to hear, was so near, and, 
but for the chance of that accidental meet- 
ing, had remained unseen. Fearing he 
might be betrayed into some glaring in- 
consistency which his better " sense " (he 
feared his heart) might condemn, he 
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determined to hasten his intended departure, 
and leave the Park the very morning after 
his unfortunate meeting with Ruth. 

With the obstinate determination which 
was characteristic of Louis Beaumont, and 
an inherited defect, he lost no time in carry- 
ing out this determination, and started at an 
early hour that very morning. So, whilst 
poor Ruth was vainly indulging the faint 
hope that a night's reflection might bring 
the son to his motner s longing arms, that 
son, in his perversity, was already many 
miles on his railroad journey. It was a 
matter of debate to Mr. Beaumont where 
he should betake himself. The fact was, 
his nature was by no means unfeeling or 
callous, and though he had long considered 
his renunciation of his mother in his youth 
as an act of stern justice and necessity, in 
consequence of the step she had taken, and 
had been upheld, and even applauded, by 
his uncle, whose indignant anger never 
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abated — although he considered the step he 
was taking the best in every way, still he was 
thoroughly unhinged by the whole train of 
circumstances. His love for Ruth, by no 
means extinguished, although crushed down 
and ignored since his own actual engage- 
ment and her supposed one, now struggled 
to assert its old mastery over his heart and 
senses, whilst he strove against the impres- 
sion by endeavouring to persuade hitnself 
of the utter un worthiness of the object. 

He could not, with this tumult of feel- 
ipgs, go at once to Gwendoline ; he must 
distract his thoughts — he must turn them 
resolutely from all dangerous subjects. He 
tried to believe he rejoiced with all his heart 
that he was engaged to marry his cousin, 
and that the mad impulse he had entertained, 
on meeting Ruth, of avowing his love, and 
pleading for hers in return, was now 
rendered impossible by the knowledge of 
who she was, and of everything connected 
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with her ; for, as the thought of Gwendoline 
had restrained him even before he was 
enlightened on that point, it would henceforth 
not only act as a shield, but as an encourage- 
ment to hope for comfort and happiness. 

But, with the recollections that were then 
distracting him, the thought of poor Gwen- 
doline brought no especial balm to his 
wounded heart. It was ever haunted by 
the remembrance of Ruth Maxwell, in all 
her calm beauty, turning disdainfully from 
him, as he had denounced the connexion 
with her father to have been the great mis- 
fortune of his life ! 

Sick and weary of his cogitations, and all 
and every person and thing connected with 
them, Louis Beaumont found himself that 
evening in London. He went to his club, 
and turned over such letters and cards as 
had been left for him. He dined there in 
company with a friend or two, but their 
discourse, which was all of current events 
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and the talk of the great world, fell flat, 

* 

stale and unprofitable on his pre-occupied 
mind. 

Then he dressed, and went to some bril- 
liant ball, where he heard a repetition of the 
same things, and he felt disgusted with their 
uninteresting monotony. 

'' I must get away from all this dressed- 
up dreariness," thought he, as he stepped, 
weary and languid, into his cab, and drove 
home, from the last place of gay resort, 
where he had sought some passing distrac- 
tion. " I can never stand a month of it, 
and I must take a month to forget Aer, and 
all the annoyance which that speech of hers 
has brought back to my recollection, with 
that wretched name of hers. What an 
idiot I have been never to inquire or to 
suspect ! Well, those whom the gods seek 
to destroy they first blind — and blind 
enough have I been !" 

There was little thought of Gwendoline 
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just then in her betrothed's heart, neither 
was there any intentional faithlessness. 
Louis had the settled purpose in his mind 
of making her his wife in due course of 
time, and he was very anxious to bring his 
mind to a fitting frame before that time 
actually should arrive. 

The next morning, before London pro- 
per was fully awake, Louis Beaumont had 
i , turned his back upon its (to him) dreary 

5 J delights, and found himself planning a sea- 

side tour, promising much relief, and such 
enjoyment as might be procurable, consider- 
ing for his comfort that, as it was too early 
in the season for fashionable people to go to 
the seaside, he had a good chance of having 
it all to himself. His intention was not to 
remain above a day or two at any place, 

{ hoping thereby to escape all chance of 

ennui in his undertaking. Thus he pro- 

' posed, but how he was otherwise disposed 

i; of, a note, written during the first week of 
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his contemplated tour, will show. It was 
dated from about the third sea place he 
had visited, and ran thus : — 

" Dearest Gwen, — You will have got 
my letter, written at the beginning of my 
intended solitary expedition, which had for 
its object dry land, and visiting some of the 
places I wished to see on the coast, but 
we have changed all that ; for I am 
about to transfer myself and belongings on 
board the yacht Nautilus^ which has just 
arrived here. She is a splendid cutter, one 
hundred and twenty tons, and belongs to 
an old friend of- mine, Frank Hardy. He 
has persuaded me to ship myself, servant, 
and luggage on board this afternoon, which, 
truth to say, I am not sorry to do, for I do 
not find myself quite the pleasant, agree- 
able person I expected, without any occa- 
sional variety to 'enliven* the scene, so I 
have gladly closed with Hardy's seasonable 
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proposal. He has been disappointed in 
meeting a chum who was engaged to go 
with him, but failed at the last moment; 
so we are both glad to be relieved from the 
burden of our own individual contempla- 
tions. Well, dear, I have sent you this 
long explanation, as I know you like to be 
kept au fait of my movements, and you 
shall hear where a letter is likely to reach 
me as soon as I know myself. Our destina- 
tion is the western coast of Ireland, and 
round by the Orkneys. It sounds pleasant, 
does it not? I hope you are amusing your- 
self, and find pleasant neighbours in the 
Winyards. Tell Maude she may be relieved 
from any apprehension of my calling upon 
her to preside at Harewood for the next 
two months. After that, dearest, we must 
see to our own especial arrangements there 
and elsewhere. Meanwhile 
'' Believe me your sincere and affectionate 

" L. Beaumont." 
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This was not a very favourable specimen 
of a "love-letter," but Gwendoline was 
satisfied when she received it. It told her 
where Louis was, what he was doing, and, 
above all, how long he was likely to be 
absent. His first letter, written the day 
after he left London, had caused her some 
disappointment, for she had hoped to 
see him about that time. But having 
made up her mind not to expect much of 
his company during the time intervening 
between their engagement and marriage, 
she readily acquiesced in all he thought 
best ; and having so blissful a future in 
prospect, Gwendoline cheerfully set herself 
to follow out her own plans aud projects in 
the interim — her first object being the wel- 
fare of those immediately dependent upon 
her ; the next to justify Louis's confidence 
in leaving her thus free to act for herself 
. and them. 

Maude was far less satisfied than Gwen- 
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doline with Louis's letter and message. She 
was beginning to weary for her old home, 
and of course had none of Gwendoline's 
hopes and aspirations to cheer her up in the 
new work in which her cousin found all her 
present interest and pleasure. But Miss 
Beaumont could neither complain nor ex- 
plain; nor did she quite understand her 
own feelings of disappointment at thus 
having her exile prolonged. She experi- 
enced some solace, however, in talking to 
Kate Winyard — they found several subjects 
of common interest ; whilst Gwendoline be- 
came daily more absorbed in those occupa- 
tions which formed so endearing a bond of 
union between herself and the visionary 
Madeline. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TT^ATE WIN YARD was pleased to find 
-'-^ she knew several people of Miss 
Beaumont's acquaintance, whom they had 
met that Winter in Rome. Amongst others 
she mentioned Mr. Penrose, saying, 

" He was one of the nicest Englishmen 
there. Mamma liked him ; and so did papa. 
He said he knew you, when he found we 
had been neighbours here. I think he said 

he lives near your brother's place in H 

shire." 

" Oh ! yes,'' returned Maude, rather ma- 
liciously, " Hare wood is only three miles 
from Castleford ; and Mr. Penrose is a great 
brewer and banker there." 
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" Yes, we heard all that," said Kate. 
" Mr. Penrose made no secret of his occupa- 
tion — he told us all about the fire at his 
Brewery, and how annoyed he had been to 
find it was the work of some of his own 
people. It really seemed to have taken 
quite hold of his imagination, and to have 
driven him abroad." 

*' I should have thought," answered Maude, 
" that he had stronger reasons for keeping 
him at home." 

" Why ?" asked Kate, with sudden inte- 
rest. Then, as Maude hesitated in her 
answer, Kaie continued, " Oh ! some love 
affair, I suppose, at home — well, I am 
not surprised. I always fancied he never 
cared to talk much to any of the beauties 
there." 

" Perhaps he received no encouragement 
to do so," observed Maude, saucily. 

" I don't think that," said Kate, consider- 
ing — "no, I am sure it was not that, for 
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there were two or three people, and very 
nice ones, I could name, who made quite a 
set at Mr. Penrose. You know he had the 
reputation of being very rich (which every- 
body believed when they found he was a 
brewer), and he was also considered very 
agreeable and clever, and extremely good- 
looking." 

" Humph 1" ejaculated Maude, secretly 
pleased, though very angry with herself for 
being so. 

" Well, don't you think so, Maude ? You 
are so clever yourself, you must be a better 
judge than I ; but papa said so, and even 
Madeline ; and you know she hardly ever 
notices anyone." 

" Mr. Penrose seems to have been lucky 
at Rome in finding so many admirers. I do 
not think we consider him anything so very 
much out of the common," said Maude, dis- 
paragingly. 

"Ah," returned Kate, '^you know a 
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prophet has always less honour in his own 
country than anywhere else." 

" Well, it is lucky that this delightful Mr. 
Penrose abstained from encouraging any of 
the young ladies who you say ran after him ; 
as I believe it is pretty well known now that 
he is engaged to a young lady, a sort of con- 
nection, and in the same grade of society as 
himself in Castleford." 

" Dear me, Maude ! you don't mean to say 
Mr. Penrose is not in society in the county ? 
He talked of knowing you, and some people 
who seemed well acquainted with him in 
England always spoke of him as one of us !" 
said Kate, rather puzzled. 

" Oh yes, he goes out a good deal every- 
where, I believe," said Maude. "I only 
meant, as to his birth and profession, that the 
young lady seems a suitable match for Mr. 
Penrose." 

" Well, whoever the young lady may be, 
I am sure she need never be ashamed of her 
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husband, in any society she may be in," an- 
swered Kate, with a look of honest good- 
nature that made her appear very like her 
father. Maude looked approvingly upon 
her little friend, but her satisfaction was 
checked by an uncomfortable recollection. 
So to change the subject she said, 

" Shall we go and find my cousin, and see 
what she and your sister are amusing them- 
selves with ?" 

" Oh yes ; and do take me all over the 
house, as you promised," pleaded Kate. 

They accordingly set off on their explor- 
ing expedition ; and Maude did the honours 
of the old place, and at last came upon the 
lady of the house and Miss Winyard, who 
were strolling up and down one of the long 
galleries, absorbed in their own conver- 
sation. 

"We are come to see the tapestry chamber, 
if you please, Gwen, that was occupied 
by your lovely namesake," said Maude in 
explanation. 
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"Ah, and we are just going there too," 
said Madeline. 

'• What a dear old place this castle is, up- 
stairs and down ! how I envy you, Gwen- 
doline," exclaimed Kate enthusiastically. 

The four girls then turned into the room, 
and for a moment all were silent as its dreary 
and uninhabited -appearance struck more or 
less upon their perceptions. Madeline walk- 
ed slowly round, with a dreamy pre-occupied 
look in her beautiful eyes, but made no 
audible remark. 

Maude was the least impressed of the 
party, and soon began laughing and talk- 
ing, according to her wont, calling the at- 
tention of the two visitors to the funereal- 
looking couch, and then turning to the large 
heavy chair at the bed-side, exclaimed, 

" And here, in this very spot — and a most 
suitable one — Gwen saw a ghost." 

" Oh, Maude, how can you !" exclaimed 
Gwendoline, looking round on hearing her 
cousin's observation. 
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" Oh, Gwen, and can you deny it, my 
dear ? Or did you dream dreams ? or did 
you see visions I Come I I only want a 
satisfactory reply to my innocent queries ?" 

*' You know, Maude, there are some ques- 
tions that can never be settled in this world," 
answered Gwendoline, rather uneasily. Miss 
Winyard's eyes dilated as they glanced from 
the one cousin to the other ; and, as Gwen- 
doline • spoke last, she walked up to her, 
and passing her arm caressingly round her 
waist, said, 

" Why, Gwendoline, you never told me of 
this before T* 

" Dear Madeline, what was there to tell ? 
I cannot account for my strange impressions 
that night, but such as they were, with all 
their mysterious coincidences, I can never 
forget them ; but it is not a thing to be talk- 
ed about, so pray say no more." 

" Not at present," returned Miss Winyard ; 
but as soon as her sister and friend had 
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Strolled out of the room, and the sound of 
their footsteps and echo of their merry voices 
died away and were no longer to be heard, 
she turned round to Gwendoline, who still 
stood silent and absorbed, and said, in a low 
thrilling whisper, 

" And now, dear, tell me all and every- 
thing. You cannot imagine the deep inte- 
rest I take in your story." 

Gwendoline was about to disclaim, and 
say that she had no story to tell. When she 
looked up in Miss Winyard's face, and met 
the earnest gaze of those expectant eyes, 
she could no longer resist, and very soon 
had revealed to Madeline the strange ex- 
perience of the only night ever passed in 
that weird apartment. Madeline never in- 
terrupted her by word or movement till all 
had been faithfully related, when Gwen- 
doline, somewhat excited by her own narra- 
tive, looked np in her friend's face and 
said, 
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"What do you think of it, Madeline? 
Was it not very strange ?" 

" And this occurred the first night of your 
return home ?" 

" Yes, the very first. I never slept another 
night here. But do you really think it was 
only a dream, or an actual appearance?" 

" There can be no doubt it was a spiritual 
appearance ; that the vision you saw was 
that of the poor old creature whose spirit 
passed away the night of your return to the 
home of your ancestors, and who was thus 
permitted, in departing, to look upon you. 
Oh ! Gwendoline, does it not strike you 
that such a visitation, occurring the very day 
of your entering upon your new position here, 
speaks with striking force, as to its purport, 
to your heart, and as a warning to your 
future life ? Oh I Gwendoline, I could al- 
most envy you, chosen, as I believe you to 
be, to fulfil a high destiny, and exercise a 
mission upon earth of great importance to 
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yourself and others. Oh ! my dearest, be- 
lieve lue, you have not been placed in so 
high a position for mere purposes of self- 
gratification and worldly vanity." 

Gwendoline trembled as she listened to 
her friend's energetic address; then said, very 
softly, 

" I hope, indeed, Madeline, to be able to 
do some good whilst I am here ; but you 
must remember how short the time is before 
all I do, or propose to do, must be subjected 
to the will of another." 

" Ah I yes ; you allude to your marriage, 
Gwendoline. I had almost forgotten it. 
We see and hear so little of Mr. Beaumont. 
I was in hopes that I might have looked 
upon your future husband before now." 

"You remember him, I daresay, Made- 
line, long years ago?" said Gwendoline, as 
thev walked from the mysterious chamber, 
which had seemed so strangely attractive to 
her friend, though rather oppressive in its 
effect upon herself. 
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Miss Winyard paused for a moment or 
two, and passed her hand across her brow 
as she answered, 

" My memory is often treacherous as to 
the people I used to see in those days, so I 
should like to refresh my recollections be- 
fore I can answer your question." Then, 
turning to take a farewell look, as they stood 
at the door of the tapestry chamber, she 
observed, "What a charming oratory this 
old room would make." 

'* I thought," said Gwendoline, hesitating, 
as they walked down the long gallery to- 
gether, "that the old dilapidated building 
which joins the house by the vaulted pas- 
sage, and has never been used for hundreds 
of years, is the place you thought you 
had better restore for the purpose?" 

" For a private chapel, my dear — yes, 
that was what I suggested, and I trust and 
pray you may be enabled to carry out that 
determination in a manner satisfactory to 
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yourself, and all those who have your truest 
interests at heart. But in regard to the 
room we have just visited, it struck me you 
might have much peace and comfort in con- 
verting it into a sort of oratory, where all 
your private devotions might be performed, 
more reverently than in your every-day 
chamber. It is very well for those whose 
circumstances do not permit of affording 
themselves such a retreat, to do the best 
they can in the privacy of their own apart- 
ment; but it struck me, Gwendoline, that the 
peculiar circumstances connected with that 
room seem to point out a special purpose in 
regard to its appropriation. Who knows 
what visions might be granted in answer to 
your prayers in such a locality ?" 

Gwendoline shivered a little as she an- 
swered, 

" I am sure my mind would never be 
sufficiently at ease in that dreary old room 
to allow of my saying my prayers properly ; 
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and as for going there at night, all by my- 
self ! I should do nothing but listen for old 
Mona chanting and croning by my side, with 
her stony eyes and death's-head looking 
face. No, Madeline, pray don't urge it, for 
I tell you candidly I could never bear to go 
alone into that room ; so it is best to leave it 
alone !" 

" What I when you have really the chance 
of seeing a supernatural visitant, and one 
who, no doubt, might speak to you, if you 
chose to interrogate ?" 

" ReallyMadeline, it makes me shudder to 
think of it. What questions could I possibly 
desire to put to a ghost, supposing it gave 
me the opportunity of asking them ?" 

"Oh! what a question to ask!" replied 
her visionary friend, looking past Gwendo- 
line, with that strange, far-away look that so 
often came over her face, when she began 
to dilate upon her favourite topic, and be- 
came more intense as she continued, 
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"Oh, Gwen, have you no one in that 
world, the unseen, the invisible, about 
whose interests you are far more deeply 
concerned than in any earthly affairs of your 
own ? Is there no one whose early removal 
has made this fair world a desert, and only 
to be used as the stepping-stone to another ? 
No one in that silent and mysterious far-off 
land, whom you long so intensely to see 
once more, that your very spirit, by the 
strength of its yearnings, seems at times as if 
it would burst its earthly fetters, and become 
free to join the departed ? And if, by some 
strange chance, some light or some sound 
comes dimly from that unseen world to 
ours, ah, how eagerly must one strive to 
catch the faintest ray of that light, or echo 
of that sound, in the fond, faint hope that it 
may bring tidings of the loved and lost of 
your longing soul. Is all that nothing to you, 
Gwendoline ?" 

Madeline spoke low and rapidly, just 
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glancing down at her friend as she finished 
her rhapsody. Gwendoline pressed her 
hand with affectionate sympathy as she an- 
swered, 

■ 

" No, dear Madeline, I have never felt 
like that at all. I suppose it is the defect 
of ray nature not to feel things as acutely 
as you do. I have, as you know, lost those 
very dear to me, and in this very house, and 
not so very long ago ; but they are quite 
taken away, I know, from me on earth, 
and I can see no more of them, or expect 
to hear of them, till I go to them ; and that 
time I must patiently wait for, and should 
indeed be very sorry to receive any tidings 
in the way you talk of — indeed, the fright 
of it would quite kill me, I am sure of that." 

" Ah !" said Miss Winyard, drawing a 
deep sigh, "you can still enjoy the world 
and all things in it, dearest Gwen. You 
have, it is true, lost parents who were very 
dear to you ; but you have not lost him who 
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is more than all things on earth to you! 
Till you have done thxit^ you can never, 
never enter into the strange yearning after 
the supernatural which haunts me, waking or 
sleeping. I have the sensation of ever 
striving to place myself as near as possible 
to the door, which I know opens upon that 
mysterious immensity of space in which are 
contained the souls of all who ever lived 
upon this earth. There I desire to remain, 
always waiting and watching, hoping some- 
times it may be found ajar, so that I may 
get a glimpse within, or, at least, catch 
some passing sound from those who are en- 
tering, or now and then, at rare intervals, 
returning." 

"Do you think they ever do return, 
Madeline?" 

" On rare occasions, yes^ and then they 
are sometimes permitted to bring tidings to 
console the mourners here. Oh I Gwendo- 
line, if it were ever granted me to see and 
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hold converse with a disembodied spirit, 
even though it might not be the one I so ar- 
dently desire to see, still it would be comfort 
to see one who is in the same state, and 
who could, perhaps, bring me some word of 
sad remembrance, or convey the same from 
me I" 

Gwendoline shook her head mournfully. 

" That would be very sad, cold consola- 
tion, I think, Madeline !" 

''But if you were separated for ever? 
If Mr. Beaumont were taken from you, 
Gwendoline, cannot you imagine, theriy how 
you would long and listen for the echo 
of his footsteps on the boundaries of 
another world ? — or some faint token of his 
existence there ?" 

''I cannot tell — I hardly know," said 
Gwendoline, in an awe-struck whisper; but 
still fascinated with her friend's discourse, 
even whilst her own imagination refused to 
follow its flights, and believing that it was 
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the heaviness of her nature alone which pre- 
vented her doing so. 

Miss Powys, in fact — in spite of all her 
many advantages, natural and acquired — was 
really humble-minded and diflSdent of her- 
self, her own opinions and pretensions, and 
very ready to defer to those she consider- 
ed her superiors in various ways — especially 
when she regarded them with the eyes of 
partial affection. 

She had already given in to Madeline in 
many respects, and was perfectly ready to 
do so in others, as her admiration daily 
grew and strengthened. On the present 
occasion, it reached its culminating point 
when Miss Winyard said, rather abruptly, 
after their return to the drawing-room, 

'* I have a request to make to you, Gwen- 
doline, and that is, that you will allow me 
to sleep in that room — the tapestry one, I 
think you call it? You have asked me to 
come here next week, when there will be 
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a large party staying in the house at home, 
80 perhaps you will grant ray petition at that 
time?" 

Gwendoline would have remonstrated, 
only she saw her friend was bent on mak- 
ing the ghostly experiment, so she contented 
herself with replying, 

" Oh I certainly, Madeline ; only it is such 
a dreary, eerie room — but, of course, if you 
like it, it shall be got ready for you next 
week." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IN another week's time Miss Winyard was 
in full possession of the " haunted " 
chamber — for it had already begun to 
acquire that distinction. Gwendoline felt 
very reluctant to expose her friend to the 
chance of a visitation from the stony-eyed 
old Mona, should she still be permitted to 
intrude upon the living occupants of that 
chamber. But, as Madeline seemed deter- 
mined to brave all risks, Gwendoline could 
only beg that the adjoining dressing-room 
might be prepared for her maid ; but to this 
Miss Winyard objected, fearing, no doubt, 
her chance of a ghostly visitant might be 
lessened by the proximity of an earthly 
companion. 
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So Madeline was left alone as she desired. 
It was some little comfort to Gwendoline's 
anxious heart that it was then Midsummer 
— the days were at their longest in bright, 
beautiful, glowing July. The nights, too, 
were so short, that there was hardly time 
from sunset to cockcrow for any restless 
ghost to take its journey to and from another 
world, so Gwendoline wished her friend 
good night at the door of her weird-looking 
chamber, and sought her own humbler one, 
cheered with the prospect of an early sun- 
rise. 

The old housekeeper, Mrs. Jones, rejoiced 
unfeignedly when informed of Miss Win- 
yard's choice of an apartment, for she had 
been much scandalized at the bad fame 
which had been settling down on one she 
had ever regarded with respectful admira- 
tion, as chiefest among the sleeping-rooms at 
Rhys Castle, and as conferring a sort of 
glory on that ancient abode by the solemn 
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splendour of its tapestry hangings, and heavy 
damask, and carved oak furniture. It had 
almost broken her heart to see it destined 
to be shut up after Miss Powys's abdication, 
and shunned as the ''haunted room." It 
therefore brought light and comfort into 
her soul, when the Lady Gwendoline's 
apartment was re-opened and selected as the 
favourite one of Miss Winyard. She had 
always admired that stately but gracious 
lady, and regarded her at that time with 
tenfold respect. There were, however, 
others in the household who shook their 
wise heads, and said they thought Miss Win- 
yard would be quite as anxious to leave the 
chosen apartment as she had been to appro- 
priate it. 

The occasion of Madeline's stay at the 
Castle was an influx of visitors at her own 
home. She might of course have shut her- 
self up and kept aloof, as she had long been 
in the habit of doing, but she had latterly 
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become reluctant to do so on every occa- 
sion, observing how greatly it pleased both 
her father and mother when she occasionally 
made her appearance amongst their friends 
at home, and how eagerly they watched for, 
and seemed delighted at, any little con- 
cession on her part. 

A large party was expected at Winyard 
Hall. Kate was to make her first appear- 
ance in general society; and there was a 
succession of gay things arranged for the 
week. Gwendoline's decision afforded the 
first opening for Miss Winyard's desertion. 
When asked, with Maude, to go over for the 
week, she answered, with some hesitation, 
that she feared she must decline — she was 
much occupied in various ways, and could 
not well leave home ; besides, she confided 
to Mrs. Winyard, she did not wish to go into 
gay society in Mr. Beaumont's absence. 
That plea was quite sufficient for her con- 
siderate friends — no one urged her after 
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that ; and the first hint of a wish on the 
part of Miss Winyard to avoid the party 
also, made Gwendoline in a moment ask 
her to share her solitude at the Castle. 
So all parties were suited and satisfied in 
their several ways. 

Maude was beginning to get a little 
ennuied at the length of her exile from 
Harewood, and rather wearied of her cou- 
sin's pursuits, without anything in the shape 
of variety or gaiety to recommend them. 
She was but too ready to accept the Win- 
yards' invitation; and, to Kate's delight, 
promised to spend the whole week there, 
whilst her elder sister took her place as a 
companion to Gwendoline. 

On the appointed day, Maude set off 
alone to pay her visit, indulging in a little 
speculation during her short drive to the 
Winyards', wondering whom she should see 
or might fancy amongst the people whom she 
knew only by name or report, little dream- 
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ing that a surprise was awaiting her arrival 
there. She had come purposely late, so 
she found but few of the guests in the way 
when she entered the drawing-roonx, and 
those were preparing to leave the room, 
as the dressing-bell would soon ring. 

Mrs. Winyard was on the terrace, talking 
to a gentleman, who, like Miss Beaumont, 
appeared to be just arrived. As Maude 
stepped out of the open window to speak 
to Mrs. Winyard, the gentleman drew back 
for a minute, then joined them, saying, 

*'This is an unexpected pleasure. Miss 
Beaumont." 

" I believe I may say the same, Mr. Pen- 
rose," replied Maude, slightly colouring, and 
holding out her hand. 

Then they both shook hand's with much 
calmness and self-possession, and began 
making a few common-place remarks to 
each other. Mrs. Winyard looked glad to see 
that Maude had found an old acquaintance 
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in the pleasant one they had made so 
lately in Rome, forgetting at the time, what 
her daughter Kate remembered so well, that 
she had heard Mr. Penrose say he was a 

neighbour of Mr. Beaumont's in H shire. 

Maude was the most surprised, and yet the 
least embarrassed of the two ; she said, 

" I had no idea you were expected here, 
Mr. Penrose. I thought I had heard the 
names of all the invited guests, but did not 
catch the sound of yours." 

" No — mine was a very recent invitation. 
I met General Winyard by chance the other 
day in London, and he asked me to come 
down for a few days, which I was glad to 
do." 

" Then you came from London ?" 

"Yes. I^have not been at home from 
abroad very long." 

"What do the people at Castleford do 
without you ?" 

" Do you mean the people at the Brewery 
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or people in general, Miss Beaumont ?" asked 
Mr. Penrose, with a smile. 

" Oh ! my observation was as general as 
you choose to make it." 

" Well, I cannot flatter myself that my 
absence has made much difference to any 
one. I find my own affairs go on very 
regularly even whilst I am away ; and peo- 
ple in general seem quite able to spare me." 

"You are become very humble during 
your travels," said Maude. 

*' No, only truthful." And then, seeing that 
the few people still loitering on the terrace 
were moving towards the house at the sound 
of the dressing-bell, Miss Beaumont followed 
their example, and also walked in the same 
direction. 

Maude found a few people she knew, 
when the party assembled before dinner, 
but for the most part they were strangers to 
her. She went in to dinner with some 
gentleman she had never seen before, but 
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who was apparently well known to most of 
the party, and looked upon as a man of some 
note. Maude found him pleasant, and he 
was evidently satisfied with the lot that had 
fallen to him ; so they talked, and improved 
their acquaintance in a very satisfactory 
manner; whilst she never cast a look on the 
other side, to see who occupied that place. 
The sound of the voice, however, was per- 
fectly familiar to her, as she caught some 
snatches of the conversation going on be- 
tween him and his neighbour on the further 
side. 

At last came a little pause in her own 
conversation, for her new friend was ad- 
dressed by a lady who seemed to have been 
lying in wait for the opportunity of edging 
in a word, and then appeared determined to 
make the most of her advantage. 

Meanwhile Mr. Penrose went on calmly 
talking to his dinner-companion, apparently 
unawarethat Miss Beaumont was sitting silent 
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and unoccupied beside him. That was not 
a situation" at all suited to Maude, and as 
there was a lull in the perpetual handing of 
dishes, she had not even that little resource 
to engage her attention, and began to feel as 
if — were it possible — she was slighted, and 
in a disagreeable situation, with no one to 
speak to, and nothing to eat. Not that she 
wanted to do either, of course-^certainly 
not the latter, but it was not pleasant to sit 
there, with everyone talking and laughing 
around her, and no opportunity of making a 
remark. At last John Penrose turned round, 
and said, 

" You have been a long time away from 
home." 

"From the home where you knew me ; 
but this seems almost the same. You know 
we lived at Rhys during the lifetime of my 
uncle and aunt." 

" I do not see Miss Powvs here. Is not 
she with you ?" 

VOL. in. p 
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" Not to-day. You saw me arrive alone. 
You have heard, I daresay, that my cousin 
is engaged now; and during my brother's 
absence she does not care about society." 

That was the opening to a good deal of 
pleasant, friendly chat between the two old 
acquaintances, and it must be confessed 
neither one nor the other regretted that 
their neighbour's attention on either side 
was for the most part withdrawn from them- 
selves during the rest of the time they re- 
mained at table. It was altogether a plea- 
sant dinner to both, and in the course of the 
evening they again found themselves drawn 
together by the same irresistible impulse. 

When Maude was alone that night, she 
began to feel angry and vexed that she had 
allowed John Penrose to talk so much to 
her, and still more was she displeased with 
herself for the pleasure with which she haci 
listened to him ; thinking, half aloud — 

" And all the time he is engaged to marry 
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that girl I He cannot really care a great 
deal about her* but I suppose it is a * pru- 
dent ' match, and no one doubts Mr. Penrose 
is a very prudent man. It is almost a pity 
he should be so pleasant, too 1" 

Maude Beaumont was right. John Pen- 
rose was a prudent man, he never did a 
thing hastily, or without turning it well over 
in his mind. So having, somehow or other, 
arrived at the conclusion that Miss Beau- 
mont looked coldly on him, and that he had 
better (as he had often thought before) look 
elsewhere for a wife, he proceeded very 
cautiously to examine the state of his feel- 
ings in regard to Miss Maxwell, before he 
made any attempt to interest her on his own 
behalf. It was on all accounts he had 
thought best to absent himself for a time 
from home. He had been spending the 
Winter in Italy, and did not return home 
till late in the Spring to Castleford. He was 
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rather surprised to find the Beaumonts still 
absent, and yet more so to find Sir Digby 
Ferrers still enjoying his bachelor freedom. 
Had there been anything like an engage- 
ment between him and Miss Beaumont, the 
whole neighbourhood would have known 
something about so interesting an event. 
But it soon became clear to him that such 
was not the case. 

Mr. Penrose met Sir Digby soon after his 
return home, and found he had been in 
town, and was returning there immediately. 
He mentioned having met Mr. Beaumont 
there, but of the sister neither of the gentle- 
men spoke. It was, in fact, rather a tender 
subject for both ; for Mr. Penrose, although 
he had considered himself cured of his un- 
lucky passion for Maude, during his long 
absence from home, and very determined to 
think of some one else, could not entire- 
ly divest himself of old home associations, 
which had returned in unpleasant force on 
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finding himself again in all the old familiar 
haunts which recalled them. 

As for Sir Digby, he was a much-endur- 
ing but still hopeful man, yet so uncertain 
of the extent he had gone in the desired 
direction, that he dared not venture on the 
chance of writing a formal proposal to Miss 
Beaumont, neither, in the absence of all 
invitation, did he run the risk of suddenly 
presenting himself at Rhys Castle ; for he 
felt, if Maude had not yet come to a de- 
cision in his favour, that might mar all his 
hope of future success. Louis Beaumont 
had told him he expected his sister and 
Miss Powys would be in London some time 
during the Summer, so Sir Digby lingered 
on in the hope of seeing them, and also 
preferred passing the time there, as it went 
more quickly, he found, in London than in 
the country. However, after a time he 
heard Louis Beaumont was gone yachting 
with Sir Francis Hardy, and then he seem- 
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ed to lose sight of all the Harewood Park 
family; nevertheless, he went his quiet way, 
and wisely determined to amuse himself as 
well as he could till they all returned, when 
he intended to go home also. 

John Penrose, in spite of all his constitu- 
tional prudence and caution, could not bring 
himself into so perfectly quiescent a state. 



He was restless and dissatisfied with him- 
self and everything around him at Castle- 
ford. His first impulse, on returning there 
soon after Easter, was to go and see Ruth 
Maxwell, and ascertain whether he reallv 

7 V 

did care a little for her in the way he de- 
sired. There had been an occasional corre- 
spondence kept up between them during 
the time he had been away. He had 
begged her to let him hear sometimes of 
all the people in whom they were both in- 
terested, and all the news of Castleford. 
He soon found, when Ruth cheerfully com- 
plied with his request, that she confined 
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her subjects to those above-named, except 
an occasional mention of books she was 
reading, and allusions to subjects men- 
tioned in his own letters. No mention was 
ever made of the Beaumonts ; so, if Mr. 
Penrose had hoped to have been apprised 
of their movements through that channel, 
he must have been grievously disappointed. 
He hastened, however, to call on Ruth the 
day after his return. 

After the first little flush called up by the 
surprise of the unexpected meeting had 
died away on Ruth's face, and the tem- 
porary animation of meeting had subsided, 
Mr. Penrose was struck with something of 
a change which he felt had come over Ruth 
since he had last seen her. There seemed 
to be less of vitality both of body and mind 
— a sort of inertness of the one, and a de- 
pression of the other, which could not be 
entirely overcome or concealed. It seemed 
as if some blow had fallen upon Ruth since 
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he had last seen her, which had struck very 
deeply into all the sources of her innocent 
pleasures, and made them all tasteless and 
unpalatable. What could it be ? He had 
never suspected the growing attachment 
between her and Louis Beaumont, and 
therefore looked elsewhere for the cause of 
her dejection. He was wise enough to see 
she cared nothing for himself, and, for all 
he knew, was never likely to do otherwise. 
The slight test he applied in that direction 
failed entirely — his sudden and unexpected 
appearance had only startled her ; his ex- 
pressions of warm friendly interest were 
only met with such an open return, so un- 
concernedly spoken, that it was evident there 
was no arriere pensSe in her mind or heart ; 
no lingering feeling of peculiar, though un- 
uttered interest. Still Ruth by no means 
gave way to the sentiment of deadly apathy 
she often felt stealing over her, threatening 
to destroy every source of comfort and use- 
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fulness. She went about as usual, and made 
herself acquainted with all the sorrows and 
wants of those she could in any way soothe 
or help ; and she soon began talking to Mr. 
Penrose about some of his dependents in 
whom he had taken a peculiar interest ; but 
his own interest was not as warm as it had 
been in that direction. His mind appeared 
untuned to the subject; and his visit to 
Ruth seemed to have only one result — that 
of convincing him that there never could be 
any warmer regard between them than had 
heretofore existed. And he was perfectly 
satisfied that it should be so. Still he felt 
sure some sorrow had fallen on Ruth or her 
step-mother since he had left the place; 
and he was sufficiently interested in both to 
feel a kind of anxiety as to what its nature 
or cause might be, his mind often recurring 
to the question, " What can their trouble 
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CHAPTER V. 

rriHAT question was met with an answer 
-■- much sooner than he expected, for, 
on leaving Miss Maxwell's house, Mr. Pen- 
rose bent his steps in the direction of The 
Bower. There he found Lady Cunliffe, 
looking very bright in her Summer-tinted 
apparel, and wandering slowly about, look- 
ing at her gorgeous flower-beds. He was 
received with something approaching to rap- 
ture by the Indian widow, who extended 
both her plump hands to meet his, whilst 
she expressed her delight at his unexpected 
return. 

"I said I hoped to be back about this 
time. Lady CunliflFe ; and you know I am a 
punctual man in word and deed." 
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" Well, it is quite refreshing to see you 
back, for we are dull beyond conception 
here ; and now I hope you are come back 
to settle at home." 

Mr. Penrose shook his head. 

'*Not just yet, I think. I am going to 
town next week. It is as you say, dull in 
this part of the world." 

" But, my dear sir, why then do you 
make it duller still by running away the 
instant you set foot amongst us ? And now 
all your new buildings are getting on so 
famously, why, you must be so much wanted 
at home, amongst all your people at the fine 
new Brewery." 

Mr. Penrose made a little face of djsgust. 

" I fear I am not very essential to the 
well-being of any one. If the people there 
thought they could better themselves in any 
way, they would soon burn down my beau- 
tiful new Brewery, as they did the old one." 
^ ** Oh ! Mr. Penrose, I don't like to hear 
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you say so. Of course there are always 
bad people in the world, even amongst the 
brewers, but still there are a great many 
good ones. I am sure I have met with a 
good many in my time ; and when you have 
lived as many years as I have, I hope you 
will be able to say the same." 

" I fear that is not the general result of 
a long experience," returned Mr. Penrose. 
Then turning the subject from his own per- 
sonal affairs, he said, *' I have just been to 
see Mrs. and Miss Maxwell." 

"Ah I — yes — well — how did you find 
them ?" 

" I thought Mrs. Maxwell seemed much 
the same — but not so your niece. She looks 
pale and thin, as if she had been ill, or — " 

Then John Penrose paused ; he did not 
like to say '' unhappy," but Lady Cunliffe 
seemed to fancy he had said it, for she 
answered, 

"Yes, I fear there has been some mis- 
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chief. I never fancied all that acquaintance 
going on with the Beaumonts and every- 
body — in the dark, as it were, playing at 
cross purposes." 

"What do you mean, Lady Cunliffe?" 
said Mr. Penrose, suddenly pausing in his 
walking, and looking full in the lady's 
plump, good-natured face. 

" Oh 1 you know all about it, my dear 
sir, as well as I ; and poor Mrs. Maxwell 
never liking to speak out till it was too late 
— but I find she has done it at last. But 
poor Ruth has been made, as you say she 
looked, ' unhappy ' enough, poor girl ; and 
he — Mr. Beaumont — is going to marry his 
cousin, as I suppose you know ?" 

" Yes, I fancied that had been a settled 
affair for some time." 

" Yes, settled for them, not hy them," 
interrupted Lady Cunliffe, with some viva- 
city. 

" Ah ! you mean — I see ; and then you 
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suppose there has been an attachment be- 
tween Miss Maxwell and Mr. Beaumont, 
and this revelation has put an unfortunate 
end to it ?" 

" Well, I can't say as much as that," re- 
turned Lady Cunliffe, more slowly, "but 
there is a terrible hitch somewhere or other. 
That Mr. Beaumont liked Ruth, I would 
stake my existence ; and — and — well, there 
is no shame in it, the poor girl returned it. 
I saw it all clearly enough^ for he was 
always coming mooning about here to meet 
her, and everything he looked — and I dare- 
say said — to her, told the old story. Then, 
after a time, the Beaumonts go away, and 
when I am thinking to myself he will come 
back soon, and propose to Ruth, we hear 
he is engaged to marry that cousin of his — 
a nice girl enough ; but altof^ether, it is a 
sad thing for us, Mr. Penrose !" 

" I hope Miss Maxwell may not be as 
deeply wounded — interested, as you sup- 
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pose," replied Mr. Penrose, with that inde- 
finite feeling of dislike which men often 
entertain to hearing of a girl's liking for 
another man — especially if they have had 
the most distant thought of her themselves. 
"Well, perhaps you will think it is foolish 
in me to talk of poor Ruth's troubles so 
freely," said the little widow, partly divining 
Mr. Penrose's sentiments; and, continuing, 
''And I would not have done so, but I 
look upon you almost as her own relation — 
a sort of guardian or brother ; and I have 
had no one to speak to about it — and indeed 
I hoped in the beginning that I had been 
mistaken, for Ruth took it very coolly at 
first ; but I have since seen her pining from 
week to week. And I know there is no 
hope, for though the marriage is put off, as 
the gentleman has given out it will not be 
for a month or two yet, and perhaps longer, 
yet we know it is all fixed sure enough, and 
Miss Powys is not to come back till she is 
Mrs. Beaumont." 
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'' Well, as it is to be, it does not signify 
to us outsiders exactly when the event takes 
place. But did I understand you to say 
that the connexion between the families is 
now known and acknowledged ?" 

" I know nothing about that^ Mr. Penrose 
— I only know Mrs. Maxwell has told Ruth, 
at last — though she never actually said so 
to me ; but whether the Beaumonts — 
brother or sister — are aware of it, I cannot 
tell ?" 

''Then it was not that broke off the — the 
— whatever there might have been in the 
case ?" said Mr. Penrose, somewhat vaguely. 

" I should think certainly not, and I can- 
not tell you what it was, for the night of 
your, fire (you know what I mean) they 
were as friendly as could be — down there 
together after they had been up here toge- 
ther, Ruth and Mr. Beaumont, and every- 
body that saw them thinking it must end 
in a match ! No ! — I suppose when the 
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gentleman got down there in that wild 
Welsh place, he had nothing to do but 
make love to his cousin ; and certain it is 
that the engagement took place there — and I 
suppose the marriage will also. But, if 
poor Ruth had known what she was about, 
and very likely if he had done the same, 
they would both have got out of each 
other's wav, and so no harm would have 
been done." 

" But, thinking so, Lady Cunliffe, why 
did not you take upon yourself to enlighten 
both parties ?" 

" Partly because I did not like to put my 
finger into Mrs. Maxwell's pie, and partly 
because I was an old idiot, and Sophy has 
as good as told me so." 

" By-the-bye, where is Miss Wheeler ? — 
she is not out with vou as usual." 

'* No, I am sorry to say she is indoors as 
usual. Ah, Mr. Penrose, poor Sophy is in 
a sad way — gets worse and worse !" 

VOL. III. G 
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Here the good lady shook her head, and 
looked Tinfeignedly sorrowful. 

" Ah ! I remember Miss Maxwell men- 
tioned her as an invalid ; but I did not think 
much of it, I hope she will get better soon. 
It must be sad for you." 

" Yes, sadder than you can think or have 
any idea of; for there is that poor girl — 
woman I ought to call her — going as fast 
as she can out of this world, and knows 
no more than a baby about the one she is 
going to." 

"But surely she would listen to you. Lady 
Cunliffe." That lady shook her head de- 
cidedly. " Or get your clergyman to talk 
to her." 

"Idid try that one day," replied Lady Cun- 
liffe, sorrowfully, but she turned all he said 
into ridicule, and quoted dreadful French 
books, to prove there is no hereafter, or, at 
least, anything like what we have faith in ; 
but said if she was good she would float 
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about upon a cloud, which she had no par- 
ticular fancy for, or if bad, she should be 
turned into some beast, which she liked less ; 
so she preferred to think there was an end 
of everything at the death of the body." 

" She can't really think that, Lady Cun- 
lifFe." 

" I don't know ; Sophy is very peculiar 
and rather perverse ; and now I feel quite 
sure that she would be worse with a clergy- 
man than anyone else now. Mr. Penrose, 
1 yeally do think if you went in and seemed 
to take a little interest in her, she would be 
likely to listen to you, if you would talk a 
little seriously to her; and I have heard 
that you have often gone and read to some 
of your own people when they have been sick 
and dying." 

Mr. Penrose flushed a little when the 
good lady, in her enthusiasm, said this ; but 
he only answered, 

" I fear I have not been very successful 
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in any endeavours I have made to enlighten 
my own people, and I feel no inclination to 
trespass on the province of the clergyman 
in Miss Wheeler's unhappy case ; but I shall 
be very glad to go in and see how she is 
this fine afternoon. It must do her good." 

" Well, go in at that door ; you will find 
her in the drawing-room." 

Mr. Penrose did as he was desired, and 
found poor Sophy in her usual place, look- 
ing much like a living skeleton, with her 
large dark unearthly bright eyes glowing in 
their deep sockets shewing the fextreme pallor 
of the wasted face more ghastly by contrast. 
She held out her thin bony hand, and glanc- 
ed up eagerly for a moment into the young 
man's face, to read there what was the im- 
pression she produced, and then she said, 

" I see you think me as bad as bad can 
be, but I am really a little better latel3\ 
What a long time you have been walking 
and talking to Lady Cunliffe I You see she 
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has quite learnt to go about without a walk- 
ing-stick since I have been laid by." 

"Yes, Lady Cunliffe seems active enough 
now, and to have nothing to complain of." 

" In that way — the way of health ? No, 
certainly not. I think her chief subject of 
grievance is Miss Maxwell, and her disap- 
pointment about Harewood Park." 

" I do not think she ever mentioned the 
place." 

" Well, then, I am sure she talked about 
the master of the place." 

And then Miss Wheeler had a fit of cough- 
ing, and leant back exhausted for a few 
minutes. At last, recovering, she said, 

" Pray do not let me frighten you away, 
Mr. Penrose. It is such a treat to see jaL 
new face, and a cheerful one ; and to talk 
about something except one's miserable feel- 
ings and ailments. I am heartily sick of 
mv own, I know." 

" I can easily believe that," said Mr. Pen- 
rose, with ready sympathy. 
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" Yes, but it must come sooner or later to 
us all, and in a hundred years we shall both 
be gone ; and if there is any hereafter, I 
daresay you will tell me I was the luckiest 
in having the shortest time of it here." 

" Yes," said Mr Penrose, musing, 

*' * The less of earth, the more of heaven !*" 

** Oh I don't ! — don't begin to preach ! I 
did not mean that You know I was only 
thinking what an unpleasant world this is ; 
and so I am glad I shall have so little of it." 

Mr. Penrose was rather tempted to say, 
*' You have had a good share of it already," 
but he onlv observed, 

*' I am sorry, indeed, that you should 
suffer from such uncomfortable thoughts ; 
but suppose you try to make the best of the 
world you do know something of — it might 
help you a little." 

" What, now, at the eleventh hour ? No, 
you don't think I could begin to be happy 
now, Mr. Penrose, if I had the best material 
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to work upon, instead of nothing but a retro- 
spect of suffering and sorrow." 

"That is hard, indeed," said the young 
man, compassionately. Sophy looked up 
and saw the concern was genuine, so she 
dropped her mocking tone, and said, more 
softly, 

'' Ah ! you can hardly tell, you who stand 
there in the full vigour of life, and health, 
and enjoyment of all the good things in thi& 
world, you can form no idea of the misery 
that I am doomed to suffer." 

And she looked at him with envious, half 
imploring eyes, out of which a soul could be 
discerned dimly struggling with its fate, and 
looking eagerly for help and pity. 

"You need not envy me so much," he 
said, in reply to her look. " Depend upon 
it we have all something to vex and worry, 
either little or large. I have my troubles, 
if that is any comfort to you." 

"And what are they, compared with mine?" 
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asked the dying woman, fixing another ap- 
pealing gaze upon him. 

'' Well, small enough, I daresay ; and 
there are some who would perhaps think 
yours small compared with theirs." 

Miss Wheeler laughed a faint, hollow 
laugh, that sounded anything but mirthful, 
as she replied, 

" I should like to see that strange person." 

" Come, you must not give way to such 
feelings. I tell you, as your friend, they 
are morbid, and more the result of ill- 
health than any real substantial misery. 
You say you feel rather better than you did, 
so why do not you try and get out a little, 
and vary the scene? If you will let me, I 
will send you a garden-chair to be wheeled 
about in, and you may get gradually stronger, 
but you are moped to death sitting here ; 
and this is not a nice companion for you in 
your present mood." 

This remark was applied to a well-known 
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German work that lay on the table, imbued 
with the worst principles of rationalism and 
infidelity that could be advocated. 

" It is a clever book, and I like it," said 
Sophy, decidedly. 

" But really it is not good for you. I do 
not like to see it on your table." 

" But I do not care for good books," said 
Sophy, pleased, in spite of herself, with the 
appearance of interest shown in her feelings 
and her occupations. 

" But you need not read bad ones." 

" C'est sehn. What one person thinks 
good another condemns." 

" But there can be no doubt about this. 
Let me take it away. Miss Wheeler. I 
mean, place it at a safe distance. I could 
send you, I am sure, something to read better 
than that, and both clever and amusing. 
Come, that is a bargain. Now give up that 
book to me." 

''Never!" exclaimed Sophy, suddenly 
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flushing crimson. "That book was given 
to me by the only person I ever really loved 
in this world, and I would sooner part with 
my life I" 

" I fear the principles contained in it are 
only likely to embitter your life now, and, 
if you believe in a future, that also." 

" Well, thank you for caring ever so little 
what becomes of me hereafter. It is more 

than he did, though I can never forget what 

* 

we once were to each other ; so sometimes 
I try and forget the rest." 

" I wish I could do anything to help 
you," said John Penrose, kindly, touched 
with compassion at the poor woman's 
avowal, which he saw was the key to all her 
sorrows. 

" Well, you can send me your amusing 
books, if you really are so kind, but pray 
let them be amusing, I cannot understand 
your frightful good books ; they make my 
flesh creep with horror, for I know I am 
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not, and never have been, good^ so there is 
not much hope of my becoming a saint 
now, and I know anyone who falls short of 
that is condemned to such horrors as only 
the very pious people can imagine. No, 
don't give me any of those tales to read. 
My own despised books are far more com- 
forting than that, for I have not the least 
objection to fall asleep and never awake 
again, let it be as soon as you please." 

" But if that cannot be T 

" Well, then, let me remain in ignorance, 
if I know no better ; for surely I cannot be 
condemned for my want of knowledge ? I 
only know it was quite contrary to my 
wishes that I ever came into the world at 
all." 

Mr. Penrose had carried on this talk with 
poor Soph)^, seeing it afforded some relief 
to her evidently burdened mind. He was 
not in the habit of discussing such subjects, 
and had an unfeigned horror of cant ; but 
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he was a man of firm, religious principle 
himself, well borne out in general by prac- 
tice. He had a very reverent regard for 
all that was right and good in others, and 
though falling very short in his own estima- 
tion of the high standard he really admired, 
he was yet a very fair specimen of what 
that standard might be. 

No doubt he was greatly indebted to the 
somewhat strict manner in which he had 
been brought up in his uncle's house ; and 
though his own discernment led him to 
avoid all that was narrow-minded in his 
own profession, he always acted up to that 
profession in a straightforward, manly way. 
He had met before with cases resembling 
poor Sophy Wheeler s, and he said to him- 
self: " Poor soul ! in her inmost heart she 
believes, but her belief only makes her 
tremble, so she tries to get away from her 
persuasions, and take refuge, such as it is, 
with the 'father of lies.' I can do but 
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little for her myself, except try and per- 
suade her to listen to others, who might 
help her more effectually." 

So John Penrose put off his intended 
journey to London for a short time, and 
became, in the meantime, a constant and 
very welcome visitor at Lady Cunliffe's 
house. 
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CHAPTER VI 

rflHIS concession was very amiable in Mr. 
-■- Penrose, for he was longing to get 
away to London, as he looked forward to 
meeting the Beaumonts there. His absence 
from home had taught him in what direc- 
tion his feelings really tended, and finding 
that Maude was still, as he hoped and be- 
lieved, unappropriated, he could not resist 
listening to some pleasant suggestions with- 
in, that were ever ready to make themselves 
heard and attended to. He often debated 
the point in himself, whether he should at 
thatcrisis give up all hislarge, profitable Brew- 
ery concern in Castleford, and having sold it, 
as he knew it would not be difficult to do, 
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purchase the estate of Waterfalls, and then 
present himself to Miss Beaumont as a man 
of independent means — less wealthy, cer- 
tainly, than if he continued in his occupa- 
tion, but, at all events, relieved from the 
stigma of trade. In that state of uncer- 
tainty he rather cherished his unpleasant 
feelings on all subjects connected with the 
Brewery business, and allowed the ill-con- 
duct of those who had inj ured him to weigh 
more heavily than was just or fair against 
the claims of others, who were faithful and 
good servants. 

It was Ruth Maxwell who soon detected 
this state of feeling in her friend, and though 
quite unconscious of all the under influence 
at work, ventured to remonstrate with John 
Penrose upon it. His answer surprised her. 

" I have thoughts of disposing of the whole 
concern ; ever sincfie the fire I have felt a 
certain distrust and disgust to the whole 
business. I verily believe the men's families 
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think me to blame in that they were con- 
victed and condemned for their crime." 

'' I don't think that," said Ruth gently ; 
" I think all of them are quite satisfied 
that there was no other course for you to 
pursue." 

" I owe you thanks for that ; it was you 
who made them understand, and tried to set 
me right with them." 

*' There was no great diflSculty in that, 
for they were all — all the families I mean 
of those unhappy men — indebted to your 
generous kindness for their support and 
maintenance ; but I do hope you are not 
about to relinquish the old concern, which 
they say is likely to become more flourishing 
than ever, with all these great improvements 
in the new buildings." 

John Penrose smiled as he answered, 

"I can do nothing in that way without 
your permission and approbation. Your 
property is all settled in the Brewery, and 
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you must allow rae to secure it elsewhere 
before I can dispose of the concern." 

" I should willingly defer all that to your 
judgment ; but I do hope you will not do as 
you say." 

" Do you think making money is such a de- 
sirable pursuit ? — for I have already as much 
as I desire." 

" No, I was not thinking of that, only of 
your people concerned in the business, and 
how many might be thrown out of employ- 
ment ; or, at all events, be turned over to 
others who might care less for their best 
interests in every way than you have done. 
Oh, Mr. Penrose, I think it is a great re- 
sponsibility that .men like you hold in their 
hands ; and if you are bent, as you have al- 
ways been till now, on discharging them 
conscientiously, surely you hold a great 
stake in the affairs of the world, and secure 
the happiness and welfare of so many. I do 
hope you will stay by your own people, and 
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« 

forgive the faults of those who went wrong. 
I am quite sure of this, from all I see and 
hear, that there is generally the strongest 
personal attachment to yourself, as well as 
hereditary regard and respect for your 
family." 

Mr. Penrose looked for a moment in 
Ruth's sweet earnest face, all glowing with 
anxiety for the good of others, and forget- 
ting all her own sorrow and care in so doing ; 
and again the thought intruded itself into 
his mind that Ruth Maxwell would have 
been much better suited to him as a wife 
than Maude Beaumont. 

'* Yes," returned his inner consciousness, 
" if she had cared for you, and you had not 
loved the other." 

After a short time Mr. Penrose managed 
to associate Ruth Maxwell with himself in 
his visits to poor Sophy Wheeler. It was a 
difficult task at first, but succeeded after a 
while, even beyond his own expectations. 
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Sophy's jealous, envious spirit was at rest, in 
regard to Ruth. She was evidently by no 
means happy ; both her love and her deep 
reverent aifection for her father's memory 
had been sorely wounded. She was besides 
anxious and uneasy about her step-mother, 
whose thoughts seemed all absorbed in the 
idea of a re-union with her children ; and 
now that the ice was broken in regard to 
ihem, talked — when she did talk — of no- 
thing else, and was becoming perfectly in- 
different to every other worldly interest or 
person. 

Thus Ruth became far more acceptable as 
a friend and companion to the sick woman 
at The Bower, and by degrees almost more 
essential to Sophy's comfort than to her 
step-mother's. So Ruth's days were spent 
between the two, and in frequent visits 
amongst her poorer friends and acquaint- 
ances. Then it was that John Penrose left 
home again on his London visit. He pro- 
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mised Ruth he would do nothing rashly in 
regard to throwing up the old family con- 
cern ; and that if he did so, he would take 
the greatest care to secure the permanent 
interest of all the hands employed in it. 

" But," he added, with some degree of 
embarrassment, " there might arise circum- 
stances which would render it advisable for 
me to do so, but in that case the wishes of 
another must be consulted." 

With ready perception, Ruth detected a 
latent meaning in Mr. Penrose's remark, and 
though not guessing the exact object of it, 
was satisfied to drop the matter. 

It was during his stay in London that 
John Penrose accidentally met General ' 
Winyard, and then and there received the 
invitation which brought him into Wales. 
The meeting so soon with Miss Beaumont 
was a surprise to himself as well as to her. 
He knew she was staying with Miss Powys 
somewhere in that locality, but how near 
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had been a subject of deep speculation to 
him. Since accepting this invitation, no doubt 
he had indulged in a decided hope that he 
should not only hear of her from the Win- 
yards, but also have a chance of seeing her ; 
but the when and the where was all envel- 
oped in a mist of uncertainty, till the very 
day of his arrival there so happily settled 
the question. 

That Maude felt happier than she had 
done for some time, there is little question ; 
and after a day or two passed in the same 
house, began seriously to question within 
herself whether she might not have made 
some mistake in regard to his supposed en- 
gagement to Ruth Maxwell. She saw him 
at Winyard under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances — he was evidently as much es- 
teemed there as she could be herself. She 
was no longer the observed of all observers, 
as was the case at Harewood Park, when 
she seemed, as the lady of the house, so far 
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above John Penrose, well known as the 
Brewer of Castleford. 

At Winyard they both stood upon their 
individual and personal merits, though Mr. 
Penrose had certainly the advantage of being 
acknowledged as a man of large fortune, and 
was also considered a particularly agreeable, 
good-looking, and gentlemanlike man. Maude 
no doubt was handsome enough, and plea- 
sant withal, but she was not altogether tlie 
same important personage that she was 
considered in her own neighbourhood. Her 
reign too in her brother s house was at an 
end — in a very little time he would take 
his wife there, and then Miss Beaumont was 
aware she must sink into the second place 
at Harewood Park. 

However, it may be said, to Maude's 
credit, that she had ardently desired to see 
her cousin mistress there, and no selfish 
consideration had ever operated for a mo- 
ment in inducing her to wish otherwise 
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after they became engaged. Still it cannot 
be denied that Maude's sentiments in respect 
to Sir Digby Ferrers had received a quicken- 
ing impulse as she thought of her new posi- 
tion at home; and she began to question with 
herself whether she might not eventually be 
brought to reward his much-enduring attach- 
ment; for that it had remained the same 
she never doubted, and had begun of late to 
calculate on the chances of an early meeting. 
It had been settled that she and Gwendo- 
line, were to go up to town prior to the 
marriage, for the purchase of some few 
things that Gwendoline, wished to choose 
herself. All that related to the actual 
trousseau had been arranged without the 
trouble of a journey before that time. Their 
own milliner had, in her own important 
person, been down to Rhys Castle, and 
there received all orders necessary for the 
occasion. But Gwendoline had wished to 
take her mothers jewels with her to Lon- 
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don, for such alterations as might be re- 
quired ; and Louis Beaumont waited that 
opportunity of making his intended pur- 
chases in that way for his young bride. It 
was singular perhaps that neither he nor 
Maude could ever prevail on themselves to 
open the large case which contained all the 
family jewelry, which their mother had left 
at the Park when setting out on that journey 
to London which resulted in her marriage 
with Dr. Maxwell, and from which she 
never returned to her children there. Louis 
had been very liberal in his gifts to his 
sister, but by tacit consent there was never 
any mention made of those jewels which 
had once belonged to their mother, and had 
been detained by Colonel Beaumont, con- 
sidering they were part of the family pro- 
perty, and ought as such to be reserved for 
her children. 

So Mr. Beaumont, on the approaching 
occasion, was prepared to make such, pur- 
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chases as his bride might fancy; though 
she, on her part, possessed so many valuable 
things that had belonged to her mother 
that it seemed to Gwendoline rather su- 
perfluous, receiving anything more from 
her future husband. There were, however, 
several other purchases Gwendoline desired 
to make, and she and Maude were only 
waiting Louis's return from his yachting 
expedition to join him there, rather expect- 
ing, however, to see him first at the Castle. 
The time went on ; the Summer flew 
quickly, and Louis's letters still announced 
him in the north of Scotland, when Maude 
went to pay her first visit at Winyards Hall, 
and Gwendoline had the satisfaction of en- 
tertaining her friend Madeline at the Cas- 
tle. The first few nights in the reputed 
haunted chamber passed quietly away. 
Madeline appeared well satisfied with her 
weird chamber, and Gwendoline regarded 
her with increasing wonder and admiration. 
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She had, in fact, never been so happy 
before in her life. Her new friend stirred 
her up to a course of enthusiastic occupa- 
tion and activity. Madeline became the 
moving spirit of all Gwendoline's plans and 
projects. Sometimes she would venture the 
question — " But do you think Louis would 
like all this?" Miss Winyard's quiet re- 
sponse, " I should hope there can be no 
doubt of that, especially as he begged you 
(you tell me), and I see from the letters 
you have shown me, to exercise your own 
taste and judgment in all you do in your 
own place y 

Madeline dwelt much upon this unlimited 
confidence placed in her friend by her be- 
trothed, and took advantage of it to induce 
Gwendoline to realise many of her own 
visionary dreams. One great object was 
the restoration of the old chapel, and con- 
verting it again into a place of daily worship. 

" But," said Gwendoline, " I am not sure 
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whether Louis would like to read prayers 
here every morning and evening ; he has 
always had them in the hall at the Park. 
Perhaps I had better wait, as it will be such 
an expense, till he comes back." 

** As you like, my dear ; but has it never 
struck you that you have great powers at 
this time entrusted to you ? and if you are 
fearful of using them for the good of others, 
can you be accounted worthy of the trust ?" 

" I daresay I am very unworthy, as you 
say, Madeline ; only I feel half perplexed 
at doing so many things without consulting 
Louis ; but I really do wish to do right, and 
it is a great blessing for me to have you 
with me to tell me how." 

*'Well, then," returned Miss Winyard, 
neither accepting nor rejecting the compli- 
ment, '* next week we will set to work on 
the chapel, and this afternoon we will de- 
vote to looking over such books in the old 
library as may help us to do it in the right 
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way. Only let your wHl be steadfastly in- 
clined in one direction, Gwendoline, and 
half the work is already accomplished." 

*' I have been thinking," said Gwendoline 
the next day to her friend, " that if we are 
to have a chapel, and regular services, as 
you have pointed out to me, Madeline, we 
ought to have a regular chaplain." 

•' No doubt about that," said Miss Win- 
yard, decidedly. " I have already turned 
that point over in ray mind." 

** Indeed I" said Gwendoline, looking an- 
xiously at her friend — " do you mean that 
you have thought of anyone in particular ? 
I have been wondering whether Mr. Morgan 
would object to coming here every morn- 
ing and evening, and even in the evenings 
now ; but in the bad Winter nights to turn 
out at ten o'clock would be rather hard on 
him and Mrs. Morgan, wouldn't it, Made- 
Une ?" 

** I can see no great hardship in it, though, 
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doubtless, a fat, well-to-do English clergy- 
man might consider it such." 

" Oh I Madeline, I am sure Mr. Morgan 
is not fat !" put in Gwendoline, deprecating- 
ly ; to which her friend made answer — 

*'I am not speaking of bodily fat, Gwen- 
doline — only of that sort of easy living 
which renders some clergymen indisposed 
to any extra exertion ; but I have, I hope, 
a remedy at hand, and a priest of ray own 
bringing up, as it were, and one who will 
very shortly be enabled to take the charge 
upon himself^ — that is, if you approve, and 
think Mr. Beaumont will do so also." 

" Oh ! Madeline, how good of you ! Do 
tell me who it is that you think will not 
object to undertake all we have been talk- 
ing about — that is, acting as domestic chap- 
lain, seeing to the new schools, and village 
hospital, and the new almshouse — or, as 
you call it, refuge for the weary and sor- 
rowful. Oh I there will be a great deal to 
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be done ; and whom have you thought of as 
likely to undertake such endless work?" 

" One whose only desire is to work for 
ever here, that he may rest for ever here- 
after ; it is my dear brother Cyprian, who 
agrees with me in everything I think or do. 
We have always been bound together by 
the tenderest ties of affection, and to see 
him blest in every way is my almost only 
earthly care now. I have told you of him 
before, but it is only lately that I have 
thought in any way of associating him in 
our intended proceedings. He leaves Ox- 
ford this term, and will be ordained shortly 
after. In the meantime, there can be no 
objection to his officiating in the way you 
require here." 

" What do you mean him to do, Made- 
line ? — and when are we to begin the 
services r 

'* Well, I should like to see everything 
well organized and put in train before your 
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marriage takes you away from us. My 
idea is that Cyprian, who will of course 
live at home, can come over every day, and 
visit the new schools and cottages, and 
everything you may like to put under his 
charge; and then, when he is properly 
ordained, it will be time for him to officiate 
in the new chapel. In the meantime, he 
can come over at any time you like and 
read prayers to you and your household of 
a morning." 

" Oh 1 Madeline, I should not like to ask 
Mr. Winyard to do that — to give him all 
that trouble, and not even an acquaintance 
as yet ; though I am sure," added Gwen, 
apologetically, " I shall like him very much 
for your sake." 

'* And his own also, or I am very much 
mistaken, Gwendoline. But it strikes me, 
in what you observed just now, that you 
are thinking of my brother as a man — I 
mean such as you meet in ordinary society, 
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and not in his vocation as a priest. Remem- 
ber he can never labour too hard in that 
calling, and if you give him the opportunity 
of beginning here, he as well as I shall be 
everlastingly obliged to you." 

" Oh, Madeline, how glad I am to do 
anything you like ! But just tell me about 
your brother. Is he at all like you in per- 
son as well as mind, or like any of the rest 
of your family I have seen ?" 

" He is strikingly like me, Gwendoline. 
You know I was once considered very 
handsome, and he is the image of what I 
was in my best days. I can fancy Cyprian's 
the beauty of an archangel, it is so majestic 
and so pure. I am sure you will soon 
understand each other." 

" I hope so," was all Gwendoline's reply ; 
but she rather wondered whether Louis 
would also understand and like it all. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"TTTHAT is the matter, father? You 

' * look in a brown study," said Miss 
Lloyd to her father, a few days after the 
above conversation. 

The agent looked up from his eraploy- 
nient, which was at a table thickly strewn 
with books and papers, and only nodded in 
reply to his daughter's interrogation. Mar- 
garet took the hint and turned to her unfail- 
ing resource, the work-basket, and proceeded 
to occupy herself industriously with some 
of its contents. 

An hour passed away, the silence only 
interrupted by the scratching of the agent's 
pen or the rustle of his daughter's work as 
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she turned it about in the required direction. 
They were seated in a cosy parlour with a 
large bay lattice window looking into a gar- 
den that was half devoted to useful pur- 
poses, and the rest to ornament. Margaret 
was very proud of her garden, and it was 
neat as it was pretty. It was getting 
late in the evening, the tea-things had 
been taken away some time, and Miss 
Lloyd was beginning to think it was getting 
dark enough for candles, and was rising to 
order them, when her father put out a de- 
taining hand. 

" Not yet, Marg'et. I must rest my head 
and hand for a short time. And now it is 
too dark to work any longer, I am ready 
to talk — that is, to answer your question. 
Yes, my dear, when you observed me so 
deep in my calculations,, you might well 
call it a brown study. Whatever is come 
over all the family here I can't imagine." 

"Anything new, father?" 
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"There is something new every day, I 
think — some fresh vagary or other. I think 
the young lady had better begin at once to 
build a jail or a lunatic asylum, for I think 
she will end her days in one or the other, if 
she goes on much longer in the way she has 
begun ?" 

" Dear me, father, you astonish me ! 
Why, I thought you said Miss Powys seemed 
so judicious, and so kind, and so bent upon 
doing everything that is good, and now 
everything seems wrong/' 

" I don't say that, Marg'et, and I am 
wrong to be so touchy ; but that poor child 
has no more idea than the man in the 
moon of what she is about, and gives all 
sorts of orders for all sorts of extravagant 
things, and I am to make an estimate of the 
cost." 

'' But what is Mr. Beaumont about, father?" 

'' I can't tell. Amusing himself sailing 
about no one knows where, having desired 
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the young lady to act for herself in the 
meantime, as she is of age (a pretty age it is, 
nineteen), and says she ought to be accus- 
tomed to the use of money, and to manage' 
her own property !" 

'' But, surely, father, if she is going to do 
anything imprudent, you are the person to 
tell her of it. Why, I know she looks to 
you for advice. I have heard her say so, in 
her pretty way." 

*' Yes ; and once upon a time she was 
ready enough to listen, and take advice, but 
now she is entirely guided by that crack- 
brained Miss Winyard, who is wild about 
erecting all sorts of impossible refuges, and 
houses, and chapels, and hospitals ; and then 
she gives her orders, and Miss Powys at- 
tends to them as if it was Miss Winyard's 
own property, to do as she likes with it." 

'* That is unlucky, indeed, father ; but 
surely you can do something. I thought the 
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plan for the village hospital was a very good 
and reasonable one." 

'* Granted, my dear ; and if Miss Powys 
had been contented, as she seemed some 
time ago, to be satisfied with that, and 
the addition to the schools, and some 
cottage improvements, it would have done 
very well, and we should all have had 
reason to thank her ; but now it is quite 
monstrous, talking of restoring the old 
chapel, when there is as good a church, all 
lately restored and beautified by her good 
father and mother ; and so what she can 
want with a private chapel besides, and to 
be restored at an enormous expense, is in- 
conceivable to me, or anyone of common 
sense." 

''I suppose that is Miss Winyard too, 
father? But my advice is to delay the 
work, throw every impediment in the way, 
till Mr. Beaumont comes back, and then he 
will take things into his own hands." 
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" I wish he may ; but your advice is good, 
my dear. We can but delay. I am only 
afraid of her insisting on having contracts 
for the work drawn up and undertaken be- 
fore Mr. Beaumont comes home ; and there 
is that stately-looking lady always at her 
elbow, urging her on, and getting drawings 
and copies made, and such a host of designs, 
and plans, and projects that my poor head 
is fairly muddled ; and then she obligingly 
oifers to do my work for me^ if it puzzles 
me! 

"You don't mean that, father? Surelv 
Miss Winyard is a lady, and would not for- 
get so far what is due to you." 

"She means no harm, my dear, only just 
what she savs. She thinks she knows — as 
she probably may do — a great deal more 
about church architecture than I do, so she 
volunteers to write to different people her- 
self instead of me." 

"That will never do, father," said the 
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* daughter, musing, and wondering what had 
come over the charming young lady she 
admired with all her heart, to make her so 
unreasonable and headstrong, and wonder- 
ing why the betrothed husband did not 
hasten back to take charge of his lovely 
betrothed bride. 

It was, indeed, somewhat strange this 
long absence of Louis Beaumont ; but it 
was not altogether his own fault — he had 
cast in his lot with his friend somewhat 
hastily, and, what with contrary wills and 
winds, he often found himself drifting in a 
different direction from that which he fancied 
he desired. Possibly, had he really been very 
anxious to return home, he might, in a 
thousand ways, have accomplished his wishes 
before that time. 

But he was oppressed with certain qualms 
of conscience in regard to making Gwendo- 
line his wife, whilst his whole heart was so 
full of another. He trusted, as time went 
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on, the impression of Ruth Maxwell would 
become fainter; and he tried to think of 
his love for and acquaintance with her as 
the result of a mean, unworthy plot, set 
afloat by his much-injured mother. Poor 
mother ! — it was hard indeed to be the sub- 
ject of such thoughts in her son's heart ! 
But perhaps he only tried to believe he 
entertained the unworthy suspicion, for 
oftentimes that pale face and wasted form 
would come to him in his dreams, and clasp 
its gentle hands about his own, and seek to 
render him some little trifling service. And 
then he would awake, start up suddenly, 
and stretch out his hands to feel whether it 
was a reality or a delusion, till the convic- 
tion came as quickly that his mother was 
indeed as far removed from him as he him- 
self had thrust her, long, long years ago, in 
his wayward youth. 

During all this time he heard often from 
Gwendoline, for he constantly wrote to her, 
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and told her where letters were likely to 
reach him. Not that the letters from his 
betrothed gave him any particular pleasure 
or satisfaction — indeed, how could they in 
his peculiar frame of mind? But it satisfied 
his conscience to write and hear from Gwen- 
doline. On her part, she tried to communi- 
cate all that occupied and amused her in the 
various undertakings in which she was, at 
the instance of her friend, engaged. Per- 
haps Gwendoline's details were not very 
lucid, or she might not quite comprehend 
all she wrote about; certain it is they failed 
in giving her cousin any idea of the magni- 
tude of the plans she proposed, or the works 
she had already engaged in. It was a relief 
to Louis's mind to find that Gwendoline was 
not pining in his absence, and that she was, 
as he believed, employing her time pleasant- 
ly and profitably, and was also well satisfied 
to hear she had such a coadjutor in all her 
proceedings as Miss Winyard. He only 
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knew of her in regard to her beauty and 
misfortunes, and gave her credit for every 
good quality that was inherent in her 
fathers house, so he wrote : — 

" I am very glad, dearest Gwen, that you 
have found such a pleasant friend in Miss 
Winyard, and that she is so much with you 
— I am aware she does not go out generally. 
The Winyards were always particular friends 
of your father and mother, and I am glad 
the friendship seems likely to be continued 
in their children. I know very little of the 
family myself, having been, of late years, 
so much away from your place ; but I hope, 
in the years to come, to improve the 
acquaintance. In the meantime, you cannot 
do better than cultivate it as much as lies in 
your power, as you may be sure every 
member of that family will always find a 
welcome in my house." 

Thus encouraged, Gwendoline proceeded 
on her way, sacrificing to friendship, not 
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only on her own account, but on that of her 
lover also. Mr. Lloyd had riot been en- 
couraged to write to the ex-guardian, for 
Mr. Beaumont had decidedly informed him 
his power was at an end, and that Miss 
Powys was her own mistress ; but it was 
very evident she had another, who began 
to take complete possession of her every • 
thought, word, and action. It was a pleasing 
bondage, or Gwendoline would at once 
have rebelled ; but there was a sort of 
dreamy mysticism in all Miss Winyard's pro- 
jects, that fascinated, whilst they almost 
bewildered Gwendolines better judgment. 

The week of Madeline's first visit drew 
to an end before either of the friends were 
at all prepared to part ; and as Maude had 
received various invitations during the time 
of her stay at General Winyard's, it was 
agreed that Madeline should continue at 
Rhys Castle until Miss Beaumont came back 
to stay. 
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It cannot be supposed that a person of 
Miss Winyard's excitable imagination should 
continue all that time an occupant of the 
tapestry chamber, with all its weird associ- 
ations, and not become in some way aifected 
by them. For the first few nights nothing 
seemed likely to transpire, but when Made- 
line had slept there for a little time, she 
began to be restless, and apparently uneasy 
as the hour drew near for separating for the 
night ; but as Madeline never said anything, 
Gwendoline always wished her good night 
as usual, when she betook herself to her own 
smaller but more cheerful-looking room. 

The nights were so short then, that Gwen- 
doline would not have any light in her bed- 
room, and in fact generally slept till it had 
been full daylight for some time. On one 
particular night she found herself starting 
awake from a sudden flash of light that 
shone full on her face for a moment, and 
dispelled the dreams, which were becoming 
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somewhat less easy than usual. Her first 
impression was how late it must be, think- 
ing " the sun seldom shines so full into my 
room till late in the day ;" and she closed 
her eyes again in the weariness of unsatisfied 
slumber. She lay for a few minutes, almost 
dozing off again, when the sensation of a 
hand placed on her arm (which lay outside 
the covering) made her start up again with 
returning consciousness. Then becoming 
more fully awake, she saw the light was not 
that of the cheerful sun, but of a lamp 
which was now turned full upon her face 
as before, and it was held by the hand of 
her friend Madeline, whilst the other was 
placed gently but firmly on her arm. Gwen- 
doline became fully alive to all this in a mo- 
ment — the rest of the room lay in shadow, 
and the figure that stood by her bed came 
out in full Rembrandt relief, reflected by the 
light she held. 

".What is it, Madeline?" was Gwendo- 
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line's first exclamation, half frightened at 
the sudden shock of being roused, and 
rather annoyed at the untimely hour chosen 
for the visitation. Then, as no answer 
came, Gwendoline looked again at the figure 
by her side, and as Miss Winyard remained 
motionless in her long white garment, and 
with her beautiful hair all unbound, like a 
dusky cloud round her marble-white face, 
Gwendoline felt frightened, and asked again, 
" What is the matter, dear? You are ill, I 
fear! Come, let me take you back into 
your room." But still no answer. Then 
Gwendoline started up and looked nearer, 
and perceived Madeline's eyes were fixed, 
though wide open, and her pale lips moved, 
though no sound came from them. " She 
is walking in her sleep," thought Gwendo- 
linne, feeling for a moment that sort of chill 
which is produced by the bodily presence of 
one whose mind is all unconscious of its 
actions. And then in a moment she remem- 
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bered that Kate Winyard had once spoken 
of her sister as having been subject to som- 
nambulism, after her first attack of illness, 
and occasionally given to it when suifering 
from over-excitement in any way. A feel- 
ing of pitying kindness immediately took 
the place of all other in Gwendoline's brave 
little heart, and she quietly withdrew her 
arm from her friend's grasp, and slipping 
out of bed, put on her light wrapper, 
and gently guided Madeline back to her 
own apartment, feeling but too thankful to 
see her lie down quietly on the great solemn- 
looking couch, and soon after fall into a 
deep, quiet slumber. 

The next morning Miss Winyard looked 
fagged, and very white and languid, and 
told Gwendoline she had been very uneasy 
about her all the night past ; that she had 
dreamt of her incessantly, and tried to pro- 
tect her from some threatening danger, and 
the impression was so vivid that she felt as 
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if she had gone to her room to rescue her. 
Gwendoline, thinking it better to tell 
her friend the truth, that she might be 
guarded in future against such dangers as 
might befall her in that unconscious state, 
told her simply that she came in her sleep 
very quietly into her room, and that she 
walked as quietly with her back into hers. 
Gwendoline made very light of the whole 
matter, but Madeline remained in an excited, 
uneasy state of mind for a few days after. 
However, her own maid, who had lived 
with her for many years, was then allowed 
to sleep in the next room, observing, as she 
prepared to take possession, 

" I knew I should have to come in a few 
days, for my poor dear lady has done 
nothing but dream dreams, and say prayers 
for the dead, and beg them to appear, since 
she has been in this ghostly room ; but I'll 
take care none of them shall come near to 
her — to hurt her." 
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This remark of the faithful Evans was 
made to Miss Powys alone, for to none else 
would she have confided her sentiments re- 
garding her beloved lady, but she believed 
that Gwendoline regarded Madeline with 
the same feeling of intense admiration and 
love as she inspired in herself and all who 
came under her immediate influence. 

After this the friendship seemed to in- 
crease in strength, for it was evident that 
Madeline's visions were very full of Gwendo- 
line, and that all that concerned her friend 
interested her bej^ond most earthly con- 
siderations. 

So the time went on, and Madeline's 
visit was extended, whilst Maude's absence 
was prolonged in proportion. After Gwen- 
doline had received Louis's letter com- 
mending her intimacy with the Winyard 
family, she felt at full liberty to cherish it 
to the uttermost, and obey the dictates of her 
own heart, in surrendering her judgment im- 
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plicitly to her friend's, and in endeavouring 
to carry out all the projects which became of 
daily and all-engrossing interest to herself 
as well as Miss Winyard. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A FTER Maude Beaumont's visit to the 
-^-^ Winyards came to an end, she found 
herself deeply engaged for various others. 
It was just the time when people in that 
neighbourhood were filling their houses, and 
anyone who had certain qualifications was 
sure to be eagerly entreated to become a 
guest at many gay, pleasant places. 

Miss Beaumont possessed all these desir- 
able qualifications, and in consequence her 
invitations were numerous, and she was per- 
fectly willing to avail herself of as many as 
seemed likely to afibrd her the passing 
amusement she sought. Her return, there- 
fore, to Rhys Castle was only for a few days, 
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to arrange her wardrobe, and fill up 
the slight gap which intervened between 
that and her next engagement. She was 
not sorry that her stay with Gwendoline 
would be so short, for she found her not 
only fully engrossed with a new and charm- 
ing friend, and absorbed in things which 
^ere uninteresting to her, whilst they were 
wholly indifferent to those which formed, at 
that time, the sum and substance of Maude 
Beaumont's enjoyment. And yet, it might 
not have been altogether the whirl of gaiety 
in the abstract which was of such engross- 
ing interest to Maude — perhaps something 
of her feverish desire to go from place to 
place in search of amusement, might be 
accounted for by the fact that John Penrose 
was also bound on the same course himself; 
that he, like herself, was found to be a 
very desirable acquisition in all the gay 
houses about, and was, in consequence, like 
herself, honoured with numerous invitations. 
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The visit, however, to which they both 
looked forward with most pleasure was that 
which was shortly to succeed their stay at 
General Winyard's. It was to some neigh- 
bours of his, of whom they had seen a good 
deal during their stay at Winyards. Mr. and 
Lidy Laura Vaughan had been only dinner- 
guests that day — the former was Maude's 
pleasant dinner-companion (at that time un- 
known to her, even by name), whilst it was 
Lady Laura, his young wife, who had, on her 
part, proved so engrossing a neighbour on 
the other side to Mr. Penrose. They were, 
however, old acquaintances, and had seen a 
great deal of each other that Winter in Italy, 
and had become more than merely intimate. 
Possibly, there was one great bond of union 
between John Penrose and Mr. Vaughan — 
it was that they were both self-made men. 
They had risen from the middle rank of 
life to take their own place, as it might 
please them, in the great world around. 
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Mr. Vaugham, however, had already 
achieved his triumphs. His father had been 
a great mill-owner and cotton-spinner, and his 
son, who was highly educated, succeeded to im- 
mense wealth at his death. He inherited all 
his father's energy and business-like precision 
of habits, and carried on his great concerns 
with unabated attention to all its details ; 
but he had lately bought a beautiful place in 
Wales, where it was his delight to surround 
his charming young wife with every luxury 
that wealth could command. 

It had been a love-match of the purest, 
most disinterested kind — though, as Lady 
Laura was the daughter of a poor Peer, it 
would, of course, be said that she married 
Mr. Vaughan for his riches, and he, on his 
part, sought her for her rank. It was not 
so, however — they loved each other for all 
the}" saw, and sought, and found in married 
life. She regarded her husband as the first 
of human beings ; and to say he worshipped 
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his lovely little wife, is not far short of the 
truth. Mr. Vaughan was a peculiar and 
striking-looking man, on a large scale, with 
a fine dark, determined face. There was a 
certain majesty of manner about him, 
which suited well with his acknowledged 
force of mind and general character for 
intellectual superiority. He was a man 
who was instinctively felt to be independent 
of the distinction of rank and position. 
He was rather fastidious, too, in his likings 
and dislikings — more so, perhaps, than 
might have been expected, considering his 
birth and origin — but Sampson Vaughan 
regarded none of these things. He was 
fond, however, of discussing subjects that 
touched on his particular calling in life, and 
had no idea of shame or concealment on 
the matter. By Lady Laura, the vast 
machinery that went to make up the 
stupendous sum of her husband's colossal 
fortune was regarded half curiously, half 
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playfully, as something very wonderful, 
but by no means degrading. How could 
any outward thing be degrading to such a 
man as her husband ? 

John Penrose found in this lately- wedded 
couple the pleasantest friends and acquaint- 
ances he had ever made in his life, and the 
clever, agreeable brewer of Castleford was 
regarded by them both with lively interest 
and regard. He had been engaged to visit 
the Vaughans that Autumn, and the meet- 
ing at General Winyard's hastened the time 
of his going to them. 

Lady Latira took what she was pleased 
to term an immense fancy to Maude. She 
had not seen so nice a girl in that neigh- 
bourhood before. They soon made a friend- 
ship, and the invitation followed quickly, of 
course. Mr. Vaughan had, on his part, 
been struck with Maude when sitting by her 
at dinner the j&rst day of her visit at Win- 
yards. She was much impressed in his fa- 
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vour also, notwithstanding her pre-occupa- 
tion in regard to John Penrose. She had 
settled in her own mind that her neighbour 
was somebody of importance ; she saw his 
opinion was deferred to, and that he him- 
self spoke with that air of decision which 
marks the man accustomed to be looked up 
to. He was young, so she supposed he might 
be single, and was rather speculating as to 
his actual history. Thus, when she came out 
from dinner, and found the opportunity of 
questioning Kate, she received quite a shock 
of surprise on learning all the particulars 
above mentioned concerning Mr. Vaughan 
and his bride. 

The acquaintance, however, progressed, 
for Lady Laura, who had been admiring 
Maude for some time, made Mr. Penrose 
introduce them to each other. It was a 
very fortunate step for John Penrose, for 
Maude could not be airified or scornful to 
the brewer, when she saw how highly 
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Others esteemed him, and those who must 
have known quite as well as herself what 
was really the ** right thing." It was only 
when by any chance Maude found her- 
self for a few moments alone with John 
Penrose that she allowed herself the dear 
delight of discouraging and teasing him by 
her indifference or hauteur. She could not 
forgive him for her own fancy about his 
engagement to Ruth, and though her belief 
in it was very much shaken, enough re- 
mained to prevent her being uniformly kind 
and gracious. 

Thus he found himself alternately en- 
couraged and laid low, all his hopes dis- 
appearing as if by magic, leaving him to 
wonder how he ever could have been 
fool enough to entertain them; and at a 
word or smile, feeling himself again raised 
from the depths of his despondency to the 
seventh heaven of hope and happiness. He 
had arrived at the knowledge by this time 
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that he really loved Maude Beaumont very 
fondly, very truly, and only wondered how 
he could ever have supposed it possible to 
relinquish her, and to turn his thoughts to 
another. He now found himself, in truth, 
far nearer to her than he had ever been 
before, as regarded his social position. 

Mr. Penrose was evidently considered on 
an equal footing with Miss Beaumont. No 
one would have looked or felt surprised 
had an engagement between them been 
announced, and quite as many would have 
been ready to say that she was a lucky girl 
as that he was a fortunate man. 

Still things remained in the same state 
when Maude took her leave, and went back 
for the short interval to Gwendoline's 
house. She told her, cursorily, that Mr. 
Penrose was at the Generals ; and Gwen- 
doline opened her eyes, and wondered he 
could be always leaving Miss Maxwell in 
that way. To which Maude made answer, 
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"Why, my dear Gwen, people might say 
just the same thing of you and Louis 
at this moment; but I suppose it is the 
fashion." And Gwendoline, on due cx)n- 
sideration, meekly replied she " supposed 
so too." 

Maude soon afterwards set off on her 
career of visits. At some of the houses she 
met Mr. Penrose, and at others only heard 
of him as just gone, or coming after her 
own departure. At many of them she met 
her new friends, the Vaughans, with whom 
she had already spent a short time, but they 
petitioned for a longer visit after her gene- 
ral tour was ended. And then it was that 
she and John Penrose met once more, with 
the comfortable assurance on either side of 
passing a week or two in each other's so- 
ciety. There were only a few pleasant 
people besides themselves staying in the 
house for a certain time, and none of the 
bustle which attends a constant change and 
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succession of guests. Thus all the party 
drifted into an easy and independent mode 
of life and amusement that was very enjoy- 
able. 

The Vaughans place was very beautiful, 
and known as Llandhas Priory. It was 
secluded enough to preserve all the pic- 
turesque privacy of its romantic pleasure- 
grounds, and yet sufficiently near the outer 
world to secure all facilities of seeing and 
amusing such friends as might find their 
way there. That it was a time of almost 
bewildering happiness to John Penrose, may 
easily be imagined ; whilst on Maude's part 
the enjoyment was of a very mixed nature, 
fearing she might appear to concede too 
much, whilst she considered that everything 
which regarded Mr. Penrose was in far too 
dubious a state to allow of her feeling much 
pleasure in his society. Still the sentiment, 
whatever it might be, that she entertained 
for him, grew and flourished, in spite of all 
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her eiforts to keep it under due control. 
She becanie very fond of Lady Laura, who 
was quite charming in her way, and really 
loved Maude with all the love she had to 
spare from the husband she openly wor- 
shipped. Maude always admired the naive 
and candid manner in which she spoke 
of Mr. Vaughan's manufactories, and the 
" hands " employed there. She wondered 
if ever she should have liked to talk 
about — well, " such things." She never 
said " Brewery," even in her thoughts. 

It happened one day that the gentlemen 
were for the most part gone shooting (for it 
was the beginning of September), and Lady 
Laura and Maude had driven over to take 
luncheon. On their way to the appoint- 
ed spot, one of the ponies took fright 
at a gun shot accidentally too near; and 
though there was no harm done. Lady 
Laura, who was driving, became alarmed, 
and begged her husband to drive her and 
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Miss Beamont horae, her only attendant 
being a young groom, whom she dared not 
trust with the reins. It was not very con- 
venient to Mr. Vaughan to do so, as he had 
some stranger guests with him that morn- 
ing, whom he did not like leaving, so Mr. 
Penrose's ready offer to take his place and 
drive the ladies home was gratefully ac- 
cepted. The groom was desired to walk 
back, and Maude took his place; whilst 
John Penrose occupied that of Lady Laura, 
who sat by him. The drive was not a 
very long one, and Lady Laura began to 
lament her cowardice, and having spoiled 
Mr. Penrose's morning amusement. 

*' Never mind that," said he ; '* I am 
quite as -jvell satisfied with all that has 
fallen to my share in driving you home." 
And then, as he helped them out of the 
carriage. Lady Laura said she was tired, and 
would go and rest quietly a little while, and 
she turned into the house to do so; Mr. 
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Penrose remained standing on the steps 
near Maude, who was apparently watching 
the ponies being led away. Then he said, 
rather abruptly, " It is too soon to go in, un- 
less you also are tired." 

" No, I am not tired," replied Maude. 

''Then will you walk? This is such a 
pretty place — you have not half seen it yet. 
Let me show you a spot I do not think you 
have visited yet." 

" Very well," said Maude. '* Only be sure 
you know the way. I have no fancy for 
being benighted on the mountain top." 

Mr. Penrose looked as if he thought 
there might be a worse fate even than that 
in such company. However, he only re- 
plied, " You may trust me." And the two 
set oflF on their walk. 

John Penrose hardly knew in himself 
with what intention, or whether he had any, 
he had asked Maude to walk with him. It 
seemed a bold request, for she had never 
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done' SO before. They had for the most 
part been so hedged in by society, and by 
the constant interruption consequent there- 
on, that he never recollected having spent 
a whole undisturbed hour in her company 
before. Maude too was wondering a little, 
but she thought, " We have spoilt his day's 
sport, and it would be ill-natured to send 
him out to walk alone." 

And so they proceeded on their walk. 
John Penrose could talk well on most sub- 
jects, and was generally supposed to be an 
amusing companion, and Maude Beaumont 
was specially noted for her talent for small 
talk and lively repartee. But on the present 
occasion the mantle of silence and dulness 
seemed to have fallen upon both of them, 
stifling all their usual lively and pleasant 
faculties. 

At last Mr. Penrose roused himself to 
make sundry remarks upon the scenery 
around them, to which Maude made all due 
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response, of "very fine," or "grand," or 
"lovely," as might be required. At last 
he opened upon a more promising subject, 
as he pointed out to Maude the distant site 
of some building or bridge of a very expen- 
sive kind, that Mr. Vaughan was about to 
erect, to gratify some chance wish expressed 
by his wife. They both agreed how well it 
would look on that spot, and how pleased 
Lady Laura would be to find it so quickly 
done. 

" Yes," said Maude. " She has only to 
conceive a wish, and, like Fairyland, she be- 
holds it gratified. Yes, hers is decidedly a 
pleasant life !" 

" And what must his be ? The husband 
who has it in his power to gratify every 
desire of the wifrf he loves so 1 I can con- 
ceive no human happiness more complete." 

" Yes ; I have always thought them a very 
happy couple," said Maude. 

"Then you do not think that any in- 
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equality of — of position, or rank, is any ob- 
jection in their case ?" 

" If they do not object to it themselves, I 
am sure I do not," returned Maude, rather 
mockingly. 

Mr. Penrose looked a shade or two more 
serious as he answered, 

" But you seem to think that an objection 
might be made in their case ?" 

" I think objections may be made in every 
case that exists in the world ; or, at least, 
that people will always be found to raiise 
them, if so inclined. But I really do not 
see any myself in the present instance." 

" I am sincerely glad of that," said John 
Penrose. 

Maude looked a little provoked, but not 
caring to remain silent, she observed, 

" Mr. Vaughan has certainly bestowed all 
the good things of this world upon Lady 
Laura; and he is a very superior person 
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hiraself. So I don't think she has anything 
to complain of." 

" And yet he is a — a manufacturer." 

" Well, and what of that ? If he wasn't, 
the chances are he would have none of those 
good things to give her." 

"Well, perhaps he is an exceptional 
person, being, as you say, so superior him- 
self. But do you know, Miss Beaumont," 
said John Penrose, with sudden effort, ** I 
have been often tempted, of late, to renounce 
my calling ?" 

" What, give up the Brewery ? Oh ! Mr. 
Penrose, what would your late uncle say to 
that? I think his shade would rise up to 
reproach you for such a falling away." 

" It would be only a shadow, in that case, 
and if I could secure substantial good in so 
doing, I should be much inclined to make 
the venture." 

"But," replied Maude, making a bold 
venture, " what would Miss Maxwell say to 
that?" 
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" Oh 1" replied he, wholly unconscious of 
her deeper meaning, and only thinking she 
alluded to the interest possessed by Miss 
Maxwell in the Brewer}'^, " she has told me, 
when I mentioned it first to her, that she 
would be satisfied to leave everything to my 
arrangement in regard to her affairs. Of 
course they must be considered first, in such a 
case ; but I know her advice is to keep up 
the business, for the sake of the people em- 
ployed in it." 

"Then really, Mr. Penrose, I do not see 
why you should talk to anyone else about 
it. If Miss Maxwell has settled the mat- 
ter for you, that must be enough for 

you." 

" Not at all. You must not be displeased 
with my venturing to name this to you, be- 
cause — because — you must know, if there 
was any one thing I could do that might 
make you consider me more worthy of you, 
would I not do it ? You must have seen 
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that long ago, and what has Miss Maxwell 
to do with that ?" 

" But are you not engaged to her ?" asked 
Maude, steadily. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A S soon as Maude came in from her walk 
•^ -^ that afternoon, she ran quickly upstairs 
to Lady Laura's dressing-room, where she 
knew she should find her resting at that 
hour. 

"Can I come to you for half an hour, 
Laura ? Are you sure nobody will disturb 
us ? I must have half an hour's chat with 
you." 

" Come in, dear, and sit down here ; we 
shall be very cosy — no one is likely to in- 
vade us. Georgie and Emily are both out 
sketching, and Charlie Melville is with them. 
They will not return, I daresay, till it is too 
dark to see any longer, and Bessie Stanley 
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is in her nursery, so I shall have no visitors 
this evening." 

Thus re-assured, Maude came in. The 
two young ladies referred to, " Georgie " 
and '* Emily," were cousins of Lady Laura's, 
and Captain Melville was also a distant 
cousin, supposed to be devoted to one or 
both of the young ladies above-named, 
Mrs; Stanley was the wife of Colonel Stan- 
ley, and Mr. Vaughan's only sister, a very 
handsome, talented woman, much liked and 
admired by men, but not very popular with 
the generality of women, who considered 
her rather " too clever." There were no 
other ladies staying in the house besides 
Maude at that time. One or other of them 
generally came in to chat with the lady of 
the house when she was taking her even- 
ing's rest at tea-time. 

" I am glad they are all so well employ- 
ed," said Maude, " for I want you all to 
myself this next half hour." 
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" Well, let me give you some tea first, 
for ^ you look tired and pale. I fear you 
have not got over the fright I gave you with 
the ponies." 

" Oh I yes, I have been tolerably com- 
posed on that account for some time, only 
m}^ nerves have received another shock in 
the shape of a proposal from Mr. Penrose, 
not long ago." 

" My dear Maude !" exclaimed Lady 
Laura, raising herself hastily from her couch, 
and looking inquiringly into her friend s face 
— '' are you serious ? I am so glad if it is 
so ! We both like Mr. Penrose so much ! 
But: — do you mean that you have — refused 
him ?" 

This last query was put hesitatingly, as 
Maude made no sign of response to Lady 
Laura s expressions of gladness, and never 
raised her eyes from a hand-screen which 
she held in her hand. She only answered, 

" Not exactly — in fact, Laura, I have as 
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yet neither refused nor accepted hira. It 
took me quite by surprise, and I hardly 
know what to say, so I am come to consult 
you on the momentous subject." 

" But surely, Maude, dear, you know 
whether you like Mr. Penrose well enough 
to marry him — don't you?" 

After a short pause, Maude replied, in a 
low voice, 

" I fear I do." 

'* Then why not tell him so at once, dear, 
and put him out of his pain ? — unless, in- 
deed, there may be any reasons against 
your accepting him with which I am un- 
acquainted ; but as you say you are come 
to consult me, I suppose his case is not 
hopeless, and all that we have seen and 
heard of Mr. Penrose is so much in his fa- 
vour that I cannot help wishing him suc- 
cess — that is, if you really like him, dear — 
not unless, for the whole world, would I 
wish you to accept him. Now, will you 
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please tell me what are the cons as well as 
pros in the case ?" 

" Oh 1 there is much to be said on both 
sides — more than you can imagine, Lady 
Laura. But I will tell you candidly I do 
like Mr. Penrose well enough to marry 
him, but I have always fought against the 
feeling, because " 

" Because why, dear ?" 

" He is the Brewer of Castleford, and 
you know my brother's place is very near, 
and till of late years we never dreamt of 
associating with people in business in the 
town." 

" One of the modern improvements," 
replied Lady Laura, laughing. " You know 
what / must think on that subject, as my 
husband is a manufacturer — at least, all his 
family were — and if you could tell, Maude, 
how proud I am of him ! It is my opinion 
that he ennoble? every condition in life by 
belonging to it. You know, too, he is in 
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Parliament. He is barely thirty, and yet 
he has been three years member for the 
place where he was born, and where the 
Vaughans have been known for long j^ears 
past. I wish you could see how Sampson 
is beloved and looked up to there, and 
not only there, but in the House, when he 
speaks, they all listen to him, and party 
men care for what he says, and great public 
men are guided by his opinion ; and when 
I go to the house to hear him — oh ! Maude, 
how I venerate my husband ! and w6uld 
not change the honour and glory of being 
his wife, and the chosen of that great, good 
heart, for that of being the wife of the 
proudest peer in the realm. I often won- 
der how it is that I should have such a 
happy lot given to me. Now, Maude, for- 
give my having said so much about myself 
and my own happiness, but it is the only 
answer I can make to that objection. Have 
you any other?" 
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But Maude was silent — she was overcome 
by the force of her friend's wifely enthusi- 
asm, and she felt her own sentiments rather 
weak and pitiful when submitted to such a 
comparison. She did not like either to say 
she had been ^encouraging another man, 
even to the very verge of acceptance, in the 
intervals of her fluctuating regard for John 
Penrose; and that, not from any particular 
preference of the man himself, but from the 
feeling that it would be a desirable position 
to become the wife of Sir Digby Ferrers, 
and the mistress of his beautiful place. And 
yet she knew, whenever she had been mo- 
mentarily tempted to accept him, and secure 
that desirable position, that a feeling of 
utter repulsion would come over her, and 
deter her from making the sacrifice. 

There was no doubt she did like John 
Penrose, and him only, in a way likely to 
secure her happiness, if her foolish pride 
did not step in and interfere to prevent it. 
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No doubt he was a man of talent, refined by 
education and travel, and withal possessing 
qualities to ensure her respect as well as 
love, and yet she hesitated. The same 
family feeling was at work that had operated 
on her uncle and her brother when they 
disowned and cast off their mother. Then 
Maude for the first time began to wish she 
had a mother — one whom she could consult 
at that important crisis of her life with full, 
unbounded confidence, and by whose judg- 
ment, tempered with affection, she might be 
guided. 

Mr. Vaughan was an exceptional man, 
and his wife's love for him beyond tlie usual 
measure of all common attachment and 
adoration, and every profession of regard 
seemed tame when compared with hers. She 
felt unable to lay all the doubts and diffi- 
culties of her peculiar case before her friend, 
as she had intended, hoping to be in some 
measure re-assured and guided by her. Mr. 
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Vaughan was a rising public man, as well 
as distinguished in his private career. How 
she wished that John Penrose was also in 
Parliament, and making himself known in 
that way! At last, after a few desultory 
remarks, she volunteered the information. 

" Mr. Penrose has offered to give up that 
dreadful Brewery if I accept him ; and he 
has also resolved on becoming the purchaser 
of such a pretty place called * Waterfells,' 
about ten miles from Castleford." 

" Oh ! that is quite right, to give you a 
nice place. I am sure you deserve one, 
Maude. But why should he give up such a 
profitable concern as I have heard his 
Brewery is ?" 

Then Maude proceeded to explain how 
mucli he had been annoyed at late events 
connected with it, and how he thought that 
it would please her if he should drop the 
whole concern. 

" But do you really wish it, Maude?" 
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" I hardly know ; but I ana not partial to 
trade in any of its branches." 

" But if you are partial to the man who 
makes his fortune by it, and in doing so 
becomes a great and influential man in his 
neighbourhood, and no doubt influences (as 
my husband does) the . fortunes and happi- 
ness of so many who depend upon him, 
would it not be a pity, Maude, to take ad- 
vantage of his love for you and some 
passing disgust (which he ought to live 
down instead of encouraging) to throw 
everything over so early in life and quit the 
path in which it has been appointed him to 
tread ? " 

" Ah ! if it had been anything else — 
something less ignoble than making beer — 
really, Lady Laura, you cannot defend* the 
occupation !" 

" No ; nor can I say that spinning cotton 
and making calico are very grand employ- 
ments ; but I have told you what I think 
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about it. We are obliged to do such things 
in civilized countries, and make large for- 
tunes by them, so we ought to be thankful 
to the master-minds who direct them and 
do good, not only to themselves, but to 
thousands of their fellow-creatures in pur- 
suing these homely avocations. Now, tell 
me, Maude, if you can, on what footing you 
intend to meet Mr. Penrose this evening ? 
Will you go in to dinner with him ?" 

"I really am hardly prepared to say," 
replied Maude, with unusual hesitation. 

"You ought to decide one way or the 
other, dear," said Lady Laura, leaving her 
sofa, and coming up to her friend, and 
putting her pretty hand caressingly on 
Maude s shoulder, as she sat on the low 
chair near the wood -fire which always burnt 
in that pleasant room, and was encouraged 
more for the sake of the appearance than 
the want of warmth. 

Maude turned her face round, and its ex- 
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pression of doubt and uneasiness caught 
Lady Laura's quick eye, and she exclaimed, 

"No, don't accept him, Maude. I see 
you cannot resolve with all your heart to 
overlook that which seems so great an ob- 
jection in your eyes, so do not torment him 
— ^he is too good for that ! If you can't love 
him for himself, he will soon see it, and be 
miserable." 

" But," said Maude, " I feel as if I should 
be very unhappy if I let him go away, and 
we were neVer to meet again — or only as 
indifferent acquaintances." 

" Well, you must settle it, then, y6urown 
way. I could have wished you had been a 
little more decided, Maude; but perhaps, 
in a day or two, you may know your own 
mind better." 

" I hope I may. And now, dear, I hear 
people about, and Mr. Vaughan, or some 
one, will be coming to you, so I had better 
take my leave. Thank you so much for 
listening ta my prose." 
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And then Maude rose, and left her friend 
to her own reflections, until her husband 
looked in, according to custom, on his way 
to his dressing-room ; and without delay, 
he was put in possession of all the circum- 
stances regarding Mr. Penrose and Miss 
Beaumont ; but certain it is he made more 
allowance for Maude's perplexities and in- 
decision than his charming little wife could 
be brought to do. 

He was a thorough man of the world, and 
less romantic than his wife. He had won 
his own distinction in society by his excep- 
tional talents, both in public and private 
life ; but it did not follow that every man 
might have the same powers or opportuni- 
ties for exercising them as himself. So he 
said, on hearing the case duly recited 
by his wife, and in answer to her in- 
quiry, "Now, Sampson, dearest, what can be 
done for that nice, dear girl, who won't 
know her own mind, or, rather, who I see 
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loves him very dearly, but cannot be brought 
to like that which is part and parcel of him- 
self, and will, perhaps, if she accepts him 
with this incumbrance, make him miserable 
on that account, or even throw him over at 
last." 

'^ In that case, then, if I were Mr. Pen- 
rose, I should be half inclined to let the 
Brewery go, and secure such a charming 
wife. He would, I daresay, be tolerably 
well off without it ; and as to his people, no 
doubt he would see to their welfare in dis- 
posing of the business." 

Lady Laura opened her lovely eyes. 

*' Why, my dearest, you have kept all 
your affairs going on just as they were when 
we married, and I would not ask you to 
change a single thing you do, or ever have 
done. In my opinion, any change from 
what is, would be for the worse." 

"Thank you, darling!" with a kiss of 
acknowledgment. " But what is applica- 
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ble to one man's circurastances, may not be 
to another. You only hear distant reports 
o£ the business in which I am still engaged, 
and from which we derive too large an in- 
come to give it up easily. We are far re- 
moved, between this and London, from any 
local disagreeables which a nearer residence 
might entail ; but that has little to do with 
Penrose's affairs. He is the best judge of 
them, and if he is willing to make a certain 
sacrifice to please Miss Beaumont, or her 
friends, there can be no substantial reason 
against it. I grant you she might appear 
higher-minded if she disregarded such cir- 
cumstances, and professed herself willing to 
take up her abode in Castleford as the 
Brewer's wife ; but I can fancy her having 
certain objections which may not be alto- 
gether unreasonable, or inconsistent with 
the ideas natural to her bringing up, and she 
is right not to act too hastily in defiance of 
them." 
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"But, dearest, Mr. Penrose is going to 
buy a beautiful place about ten miles out of 
Castleford, so Maude need not trouble her- 
self about the Brewery." 

"Well, if they are really attached, no 
doubt they will get over the difficulty be- 
tween them. Miss Beaumont is reallv a 
charming person, and very handsome ; she 
is, I believe, of age, and her own mistress, 
so there is nothing to prevent a happy end- 
ing, if they are so disposed." 

" But she has a brother?" 

" Yes ; and he, I heard, was on the point 
of marrying his cousin, the heiress of Rhys 
Castle, so there is an additional reason why 
your friend should look out for herself." 

"Yes, and Maude has told me she has 
next to nothing in the way of fortune." 

"It is lucky, then, Penrose has enough 
for both, even if he disposes of the Brewery. 
He is the partner, also, in a flourishing bank 
in Castleford." 
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" Maude said nothing about that." 

" I suppose she considers it a less objec- 
tionable calling." And then the husband 
and wife left their friends' aflFairs, and dis- 
cussed others of more peculiar interest to 
themselves ; and in due time the whole 
party were assembled in the drawing-room 
before dinner. 

It was quite early in September, but the 
evenings at eight o'clock had begun to be 
dark and chilly, so both tire and lamps 
were lighted before dinner. 

Maude felt very strange as she entered 
the cheerful-looking room where the hum 
of conversation was going on in the usual 
way, and people laughing, and talking, and 
relating the experiences of their different 
morning's employments. The two girls who 
had been sketching were, with their attead- 
ant squire, exhibiting their drawings, angl 
such of the party as were qualified were 
giving an opinion on their merits. Mrs. 
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Stanley was talking German very fast with 
an old professor from Munich, who was a 
family friend of long standing, and was now 
staying at the Priory. He had been roam- 
ing about all the morning by himself, most 
happily, and was recounting the discoveries 
he had made to his delighted and attentive 
auditor, whose sensible remarks and judi- 
cious inquiries added greatly to his enjoy- 
ment. Lady Laura was leaning back, half 
hidden in a capacious arm-chair by the fire- 
side, listening lazily to a conversation be- 
tween her husband and one of the sports- 
men of that morning concerning some event 
that had happened, and not quite agreeing 
as to the locality in which it had occurred. 
But whilst she appeared thus employed, her 
eyes were wandering restlessly towards the 
door by which she knew Maude would 
enter, and from thence to a table a little 
apart, by which Mr. Penrose stood, under 
the light of a lamp, looking over, or pre- 
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tending to scan the columns of the even- 
ing papers lately come in. She saw him 
look up nervously as Maude came in, and 
placed herself on the nearest seat. He did 
not move, however, and the talk went on, 
and no one observed anything, or thought 
about the pair who were now debating that 
most momentous question in their future 
lives. 

Dinner was announced. People began 
to pair off; all did as they liked in 
that pleasant house, where there were no 
chance guests or great people to be con- 
sidered. So the young men appropriated 
the young ladies, and the professor carried 

• _ 

off his charming Mrs. Stanley; and then 

John Penrose hesitated for a moment ; 

he looked, and fancied he detected a glance 
— it was hardly visible, but he took Maude 
in that day to dinner. 
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CHAPTER X. 

T"! THILST Maude's matrimonial affairs thus 
' ' hung trembling in the balance, her 
brother Louis was approaching the term of 
his bachelor career. His yachting expedi- 
tion was nearly over, and he wrote to Gwen- 
doline to tell her he should come and see 
her immediately he landed. His stay at 
Rhys Castle would be short, as he wished to 
put everything in train for their immediate 
marriage, and he intended going to London 
for that purpose a few days after. He ex- 
pected, when there, to be joined by his 
sister and cousin, according to their previous 
plan, and to make certain purchases. As it 
had been agreed, the marriage was to take 
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place in Wales ; the ladies would return 
there, and he hoped to follow them as soon 
as Gwendoline gave him permission to do so. 
Louis wrote this letter with some delibera- 
tion ; it seemed like signing and sealing his 
own fate, but he felt, in consideration to his 
cousin, it could not be longer delayed. It 
was then six months since the engagement 
had been entered into, and, for the last 
three or four, he had never seen her once 1 
Well ! she was everything that a man could 
seek in a wife — the realization, even, of the 
Italian mot^ which says one word in its vari- 
ous modifications expresses all the qualifica- 
tions to be desired in a wife, beginning with 
the all-comprehensive one of " amm^e^' and 
gradually diminishing it into the words — 
" more^^ " ore^' " re " — in which everything 
is comprised. 

Louis Beaumont was still sailing about in 
Sir Francis Hardy's yacht. They were coast- 
ing the south of England, and were to separ- 
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ate at Plymouth. At the time Louis wrote 
to Gwendoline, he was stopping for a couple 
of days at a retired sea-place, where his 
friend had left him in command whilst he 
went to visit an old acquaintance who lived 
in the neighbourhood, and with whom he 
wished to take a day or two's shooting. 
Louis was much pressed to make one of 
the party, but he had declined. He was 
feeling unsettled and restless, and in no 
mood to play the agreeable in a strange 
house, so, after a few ineffectual entreaties, 
Sir Francis Harding went his way, and left 
Louis alone in his yacht. 

He rather enjoyed his solitary position, as 
regarded kindred fellowship. He could 
saunter listlessly about the deck, cigar in 
mouth, from morning to evening, without 
being called upon to give an opinion, or to 
express a sentiment. It was quite enough 
of creature companionship to watch the men 
performing their usual avocations above and 
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below, or occasionally exchanging a few 
words with the Captain, who was an intelli- 
gent man and clever sailor. Thus the two 
days passed away, and one of the boats was 
despatched into harbour to fetch the master 
of the yacht home. It returned, however, 
only bearing a note to say Sir Francis was 
unavoidably detained another day, but hoped 
that Mr. Beaumont would consent to join 
the party at the house where he was staying 
for a ball that evening, proposing to return 
together early the next morning, and then, 
wind and weather being favourable, to sail for 
Plymouth. Louis felt strangely indisposed 
for the proffered piece of gaiety ; besides he 
had not taken balls into consideration when 
he consented so hastily to accompany his 
friend, and, on various accounts, found it 
expedient to decline the pressing invitation 
sent by Sir Francis. 

Instead, therefore, of making his appear- 
ance, as hoped for, he sent his excuses, at 
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the same time expressing his perfect con- 
tentment in the life he was leading, and 
willingness to wait his friend's return at the 
appointed time. When the boat was about 
to start with this note, it suddenly struck 
Louis that he might as well vary the scene 
a little that same afternoon by going and 
returning in it — saying he should like to 
spend an hour on shore, and look at the 
place, which seemed pretty and picturesque 
enough in the distance. 

Louis was accordingly disembarked at the 
little pier or jetty which was the usual land- 
ing-place, and thence proceeded to saunter 
away in quest of such amusement as might 
present itself. There was nothing very at- 
tractive to be found. The visitors seemed 
few, and those chiefly of the invalid kind. 
The town could not boast of a railroad, so 
was rather out of the way of common 
watering-place guests. Still there was some- 
thing very quaint and pretty in the mixture 
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of small dwelling-houses, and trees, and 
shrubs, dotting the side of the cliff, which 
rose abruptly from the sea-shore. There 
were no terraces or esplanades to disfigure 
the simple beauty of the landscape, as view- 
ed from the landing-place to which Louis 
soon found himself returning, his unprofit- 
able survey being ended. 

" And yet," thought he to himself, " I 
could like this quiet little sea-place in cer- 
tain company, far better than a fashionable 
watering-place full of noisy children, flirting 
girls, and husband-hunting mammas." 

The thought was not altogether an amiable 
or a right one, all things considered, for cer- 
tain it is that Gwendoline's form occupied no 
place in his imaginary landscape — but a 
well-remembered face and perfect figure 
rose up to fill the place that should have 
been assigned to her. His truant fancy pic- 
tured to him what the delight might have 
been in wandering about in that quiet, se- 
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questered spot, with that figure at his side, 
aud looking up to him with those deep, 
thoughtful eyes which always appeared to 
him unlike any other eyes he had ever look- 
ed into before. 

'' And yet," thought he, " there was no 
reality in it all. She was playing her part, 
like all the rest of them ! Well, I am 
happily out of the meshes, though so nearly 
caught I" 

And then, as if it had been an apparition, 
called up by his thoughts, did he see, not 
far from him, near to the extremity of the 
pier, the same graceful figure which ever 
haunted his recollections. It was dressed 
with extreme, almost severe simplicity — all 
in grey, a long, grey, soft, clinging dress, 
with some sort of falling mantle of the same 
colour, and a grey felt hat, with one small 
feather curling round the crown. The figure 
walked in front of him, and the face was 
consequently turned the other way, but there 
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was no mistaking the peculiar graceful out- 
line and walk which were clearly discernible, 
though the evening was growing late, and 
a sort of mist gave an uncertain, ghostly ap- 
pearance to objects in general. But, in the 
midst of all, that single grey figure, almost 
floating away in the distance, stood out clear 
and luminous, with a strange distinctness in 
his eyes. At first he fancied her alone ; for 
though he kept saying to himself, " It can't 
be her at this place, and of course it is only 
a strange resemblance in form and motion," 
yet he felt a certain conviction that when 
the figure in front of him should turn round, 
he should see the face as well as form of 
Ruth Maxwell. He had thought she was 
alone, till he saw that an invalid-chair was 
being wheeled along not far from her, and 
was only brought to see it was so by observ- 
ing the object of his contemplation step 
across the intervening distance, and address 
whoever might be the occupant of the same 
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vehicle. Then another thought came hotly 
to his heart, causing it to burn within him, 
as it suggested, '* It is her mother — and 
mine ! 

He lagged behind ; he feared to en- 
counter the eyes of the two women who so 
dearly loved him. But the delay was use- 
less ; he was obliged to go to the end of the 
pier to seek his boat, and the chair came to 
a standstill there, and the invalid within ap- 
peared to find amusement from watching 
the movements of the sailors as they lay to, 
expecting their passenger. Louis determined 
not to look in the direction of the chair, or 
of the silent figure which stood at a little 
distance, leaning over the rails at the side 
of the jetty. His heart beat quickly as he pre- 
pared to pass, for the chair was drawn up, 
inadvertently so near as to obstruct the 
entrance to the steps leading down to the 
water. 

It seemed, as he hesitated, that the lady in 
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the chair became suddenly aware that she 
was obstructing the passage, and gave direc- 
tions for her servant to move on one side. 
That order brought a sensation of relief to 
his mind in a moment. It was not his mother 
who was being wheeled about in that dismal 
manner — and he felt glad itwas not her — and 
he might have been mistaken as to the other 
figure also ; yet, as he glanced in that direc- 
tion as it stood by the rails, a hand happen- 
ed to be raised to brush back the hair which 
the breeze had loosened from its smooth 
bands, and — it could be none other, he knew 
the little movement so well 1 But on the 
other side there remained the chair, and a 
voice proceeded from a veiled figure with- 
in, which he felt sure could no more be- 
long to his mother than the long bony hand 
(from which the glove had been withdrawn) 
that lay on the side of the chair. Louis 
paused, as the chair was being wheeled back 
a little, and raising his hat as he passed, 
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murmured a few words of acknowledgment. 
This was answered by the lady of the long 
bony hand saying, 

*' Ah, Mr. Beaumont, is it really you ? I 
had no idea you were in this part of the 
world." 

i 

Thus suddenly addressed, Louis could not 
at the moment recollect who the speaker 
was, though the voice seemed familiar. The 
lady, perceiving this, raised her thick veil for 
a moment, saying, 

" I daresay you will hardly know me, for 
I am shockingly altered ; but I am Miss 
Wheeler." 

" To be sure 1 it was very stupid in me 
not to remember ; but the evening is getting 
thick and dusk, and I must remind you, also, 
that your veil is somewhat the same ; but I 
hope you are not ill ?" 

" Yes, I am, and have long been ill, but I 
think rather better for coming here. Lady 
Cunliffe insists on giving me every chance, 
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which is very good of her ; so, as this place 
was recommended, she kindly brought me." 

** Yes, it seems a very quiet place ;" and 
again after a moment Louis observed, "And 
I suppose you and Lady Cunliffe are alone 
here?" 

Miss Wheeler was still alive enough to all 
that was going on in the world, to detect the 
almost imperceptible glance cast on the lean- 
ing figure at a little distance, and which ap- 
peared rooted to one spot, and by no means 
disposed to join the tete-a-tete which had so 
suddenly sprung up. She therefore turned 
her own looks more openly in that direction, 
and said, 

'' We are alone, and we are not, for al- 
though we have our separate abodes, Mrs, 
and Miss Maxwell are also here, and came 
at the same time; and though they have 
another house, we meet every day and al- 
most live together. It is very pleasant, in 
this out of the way place." 
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" Indeed it must be," replied Louis with 
energy ; then suddenly recalling his own 
grievances, he said, " Not that it is a place 
that I should particularly fancy." 

" I can easily imagine that," replied Miss 
Wheeler ; then immediately added, " But I 
am detaining you, I suppose it is your boat 
that is waiting for you at the foot of the 
stairs ; we heard you were yachting, but had 
no idea that we had any chance of meeting. 
Good evening." 

Louis responded, and took the bony hand 
in his. He had a thousand things he longed 
to say, but it seemed impossible to do so. 
The men were waiting for him, and the tide 
was turning, so he knew he must not delay 
his departure, but still he felt he could hardly 
tear himself away without one word or 
inquiry. So he hazarded a hasty one, saying, 

" I am sorry your health has brought you 
here, though glad to have seen you. I 
hope your friends have not come for the 
same reason." 
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" My friends ? Oh, you are thinking of 
the Maxwells. Yes, Mrs. Maxwell is some- 
thing of an invalid, so her good daughter 
persuaded her to come when we did. It is a 
great comfort." 

" Yes, but you are better ?" asked Louis, 
lingering. 

" Yes, thank you, I find the air does me 
good. I quite enjoy sitting on this little 
pier, and seeing all that is to be seen.'' 

"Then I suppose you come here every 
day." 

" Yes, both morning and evening ; but it 
is time for me to go in now." 

And so they parted — Sophy full of specu- 
lations that, strange to say, were void of 
selfishness or jealousy ; and Louis in a per- 
fect turmoil of excitement, called forth by 
the outline of that graceful grey figure seen 
only in the distance, and even then its pre- 
sence move felt than actually discerned. 

With the earliest dawn of day Louis 
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was up, pacing the deck, and longing for 
the time when he could order the boat to 
take him again to that landing-place where, 
without any definite object or intention, all 
his thoughts seemed feverishly to cling. 
Miss Wheeler had told him where she was 
to be found, and she was now apparently 
the friend and constant companion of Ruth 
Maxwell — though what was she, or what 
could she ever be to him ? 

Well, he contrived to put some curb 
upon his impatience, and did not reach 
the jetty till about twelve o'clock. When 
he did arrive, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the invalid-chair placed so as to 
catch the fresh sea-breeze, and its occupant 
of the preceding evening sitting there alone, 
and reading under the shelter of a com- 
fortably-contrived sun-shade, that turned 
everyway without the trouble of holding. 
There was no servant in waiting, as the 
evening before. It was evident that the 
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daily arrangement was to take the chair 
there, and fetch it away when the appointed 
time was come. 

" But," said Louis, when Sophy had ex- 
plained this proceeding, " are not you afraid 
to be left alone, lest you might get tired or 
weary of waiting before the time came for 
you to be fetched ?" 

"Ohl no fear of that. I am very sel- 
dom alone; my good friend Ruth always 
comes with me, and either brings her book, 
or walks up and down, if it is cold." 

" I do not see her this morning," said 
Louis, his voice almost trembling with an- 
xiety as he added — " But perhaps you expect 
her soon ?" 

" No, I do not^'' returned Miss Wheeler, 
with decided emphasis ; " she is not intend- 
ing to come this morning, but probably Lady 
Cunliffe will soon appear ; but, you know, 
she makes slow progress when she does set 
off on a walk. She always has so much to 
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say or to see by the way, that she rarely 
arrives in any given time." 

" And you are staying here for your 
health ?" said Louis, not caring to manifest 
the devouring disappointment he was en- 
during. 

" Yes, but without much hope of mending 
it, still less of restoring it. It is only a 
work of time — whether it is a few weeks or 
months that will see the end." 

" And you can think of it so calmly ?" 
asked the j^oung man curiously ; for there 
was a certain degree of awe to him in this 
near contemplation and communication with 
one who was so consciously passing away- — 
one to whom this world, with its passing 
cares, joys, and sorrows, would so soon be 
as nothing. 

" Yes," returned Miss Wheeler, with quiet 
earnestness, " I am thankful to say I can ;" 
and she looked at him full in the face 
with those deep-set, searching eyes, and 
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added — "Yes, T can, thanks to Ruth Max- 
well." 

Louis bent his head, but replied nothing ; 
his lip quivered, and he seemed anxious to 
speak, but his words died away before they 
were uttered. Miss Wheeler sat for some 
little time leaning back in her chair, with 
her thin hand shading her face, after she 
had said that ; then she suddenly removed 
it, and in a low, hurried voice, went on — 

" Mr. Beaumont, I am so glad to have 
seen you at last. It is what I have wished 
and prayed for, for I have so longed to 
make a little confession to you !" 

'* Ta me /" exclaimed Louis, hardly com- 
prehending. 

" Yes ; it is nothing about my wretched 
self, only I hope I am a different person 
now from what I was in my days of envy, 
hatred, and uncharitableness." 

*' Oh 1 Miss Wheeler, pray don't say such 
hard things against yourself !" 
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" I would not say them except to ex- 
plain why I tried to injure Ruth Maxwell 
in the estimation of your sister and cousin. 
I had no cause of dislike to her, only I 
envied her because she was young and good 
and beautiful, and, far more than all, be- 
loved. Yes, I saw it all! — but there is no 
use in talking of it now — it is all passed on 
your part, and you care now for another ; 
but it was pain and grief to me to see what 
I perceived between you — it was nothing 
but envy, so I told Miss Beaumont things 
that were not true of her ; but I need not 
have done it, for you deserted her without." 

Louis did not reply for a moment, and 
then he said, 

"You never did her a moment's harm 
with me, for I never believed ill of her till 
—till I knew it." 

" And what ill did you ever imagine of 
the best and purest-minded woman that ever 
breathed ?" 
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" This, that she, knowing our family his- 
tory (of course you know it), suffered me to 
become — well, to care* for her, without giv- 
ing me the shadow of a hint as to who she 
was." 

Sophy Wheeler fixed her flashing eyes 
upon him, and said, " It is false!" 
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CHAPTER XL 

rilHE two looked at each other in silence 
-*- after Sophy had vented her indigna- 
tion so briefly ; and yet the exertion it cost 
her seemed great, for she put her hand to 
her side and panted heavily for a few mo- 
ments. Then, recovering herself with some 
effort, she said, 

"These are unpleasant subjects to discuss, 
Mr. Beaumont, but I should like to do 
what little justice I can at the end of my 

« 

life. It has been sufficiently unprofitable 
for the most part, but I am not going to 
trouble you with what concerns you so little, 
either in ray shortcomings or regret for 
them. All I wished to say was in justice 
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to Ruth Maxwell ; but you have utterly as- 
tonished and confounded me by the accusa- 
tion you have just brought against her." 

"You mean to say, Miss Wheeler, that 
it is an invention, a fabrication of my own ?" 
replied Louis, with the angry flush still 
mantling on his brow. 

" Pardon me when I said it was false — I 
meant the allegation, by whomsoever it was 
made — and yet," she exclaimed, with sud- 
den recollection, ''perhaps you might be ex- 
cused (if you had not known her so well) for 
the unworthy suspicion ; for of course there 
were those who knew all about her — her 
aunt, her step-mother — and yet made no sign 
which might have saved her from all the 
sorrow that has come upon her." 

'* But how could she be ignorant of the 
connexion between the two families ? — of 
her step-mother's former name? It is in- 
conceivable I" 

" It may seem so to you and some others. 
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I can only tell you, as far as I know, that 
Ruth knew nothing of what you mention, 
and that the poor lady most deeply injured 
and concerned felt the stigma put upon 
her so intensely that even to those nearest 
and dearest to her she never mentioned the 
subject. Do not be angry with me, Mr. 
Beaumont, for my words are those of a 
dying woman, and might carry some con- 
viction to your heart. But here is Lady 
Cunliffe, and she can corroborate all I say, 
if you still have doubts." 

" No, I have none. I believe you, Miss 
Wheeler, and thank you for your candour ; 
but it is too late for anything now, except 
as regards Ruth." 

He spoke the name he loved so well with 
lingering tenderness of accent, but was too 
oppressed and overcome to desire any con- 
tinuance of the subject, when the good- 
natured little widow sailed down upon him 
and her prot^g^e, in a sea-side costume 
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composed of many colours, and display- 
ing itself brilliantly in the full light of 
the morning sunshine. The good lady's 
greetings were as cordial as if Mr. Beau- 
mont were still the cherished visitor at The 
Bower, and her hopes for her niece still in 
the ascendant, instead of being all miserably 
crushed and dispersed. The fact was, in the 
pleasurable excitement of meeting an old 
acquaintance in such an unlikely place, Lady 
Cunliffe's heart warmed and melted at the 
sight, till nothing but pleasurable emotions 
remained. She assailed him with a per- 
fect shower of delights and unexpected 
pleasures, and finished by cordially inviting 
him to come and dine with her at 'Carnation 
Cottage.' " 

" Such a pretty name, isn't it, and quite a 
pretty place too — a little cottage omS\ and 
you need not be afraid of venturing to dine 
with poor Sophy and me, for though she 
eats next to nothing, I have got my Le 
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Maltre with me, to tempt her when I 



can." 



Then, with many thanks, did Mr. Beaumoqt 
decline the hospitable invitation; he said 
he must be back on his friend's yacht at the 
turn of the tide ; she stood some way out to 
sea, and if he did not go then, it would not 
be practicable later. 

" Yes, I know all about your yacht — Siir 
Francis Hardy's, and it is called the Nautilus. 
Yes, I met some of her men up in the town 
just now, and I saw the name on their hats, 
and stopped to ask if they belonged to that 
fine cutter that had been lying out there 
these three days ; and they were very civil, 
well-behaved men, and told me their master 
was gone down to shoot at Lord Daneland's ; 
but they had got Mr. Beaumont on board, 
and expected Sir Francis back to-morrow ; 
and they added they had just landed Mr. 
Beaumont, but were to fetch him off again 
when the tide turned, so I was not at all 
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surprised, only much pleased, when I found 
you talking to Sophy." 

And so the lady ran on, but never a word 
was said by her in regard to the Maxwells ; 
he felt that the subject was now tabpoed, 
and he could neither expect to hear of nor 
to see Ruth at her aunt's house. It was 
plain also that Ruth purposely avoided him, 
and would no doubt confine herself strictly 
to the house, till she was satisfied that the 
Nautilus had sailed away, and that she 
should see him no more. One parting 
question he whispered as he shook hands 
with Sophy before they parted. It was, 

" Does she know I am here ?" 

The reply was, 

" You were talking to me last night, Mr. 
Beaumont, at the end of the pier." 

That was enough ; the avoidance was in- 
tentional. He should never see or speak to 
Ruth Maxwell again. 

Under that persuasion he turned away 

o2 
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and walked sadly enough down the little 
pier. He was quite ready to depart ; there 
was no longer anything of interest to detain 
him in that spot. Thus preoccupied, it was 
a few moments before he was aware that 
Lady Cunliffe was pattering at his side. 
Louis thought he had taken leave of her at 
the same time as her companion. She fore- 
stalled any inquiry he might be about to 
make, by sj^jdng, 

"I am just coming with you to the end 
of the jetty, Mr. Beaumont. I shall take 
Sophy in after that, but I wanted to ask 
you what is your opinion. How do you 
think she looks ? You who have not seen 
her for so long are a much better judge than 
we who see her every day." 

Louis turned and looked in Lady Cunliffe's 
face, and was struck and impressed by the 
expression of deep, anxious interest he saw 
there. It struck him with something akin 
to surprise that there should be anyone 
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found to feel so lively a concern in the fate 
of that disagreeable woman who, now de- 
spoiled of her only attraction, must be, he 
thought, a grievous burden on her kind 
patroness. He only said what he thought, 
that Miss Wheeler looked to him like a 
person in a deep decline. 

" I feared it I I feared it ! and have 
done so all along ; though I did flatter my- 
self she was better for coming here, poor 
girl — poor woman, rather — but all her 
father's family were consumptive; he died 
of it younger than Sophy. I fear there is 
nothing more to be done for her !" 

*' You seem to have done all that can be 
thought of," replied Louis, more in accord- 
ance with what she had just said than from 
any knowledge he himself possessed, or 
any great interest in the subject ; and see- 
ing how much she evidently felt, he added, 
" It must be an anxious charge for you. Has 
Miss Wheeler no friends to share it with you?" 
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"None. Poor Sophy is quite alone in 
the world ; but she has be^n so long with 
me that I quite look upon her as a relation, 
or as an adopted child, especially since this 
sad illness has made her so helpless. I am 
very thankful to have her with me, and now 
I am so much happier about her. I mean, 
as to the state of her mind. She is quite 
changed, Mr. Beaumont. My niece has 
been a valuable friend to Sophy; but she 
has found a better one still since we came 
here. There is such a dear, good clergy- 
man, and Sophy likes him so much that she 
will listen to anything he says. She went, 
when she was able, to his church when we 
first came, because Mr. Morton is a High 
Churchman, and the music is so fine. Sophy 
went entirely, I believe, on that account at 
first. Mrs. Morton is a splendid musician, 
almost as good as poor Sophy herself, so 
they soon struck up an acquaintance, for 
seeing she was such an invalid, Mr. Morton 
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and his wife called on us immediately ; and a 
happy acquaintajice it has proved for us all. 
I can never be sufficiently thankful that I 
persuaded her to come." 

They had by that time reached the end of 
the pier, and Louis was looking out for his 
boat. He did not, however feel at all im- 
patient of Lady CunliflFe, and her kindly joys 
and sorrows ; on the contrary, as he looked 
into her round, plump face, beaming with 
all good feelings, he was moved to say, 

'' Forgive me, Lady Cunliffe, for touching 
on a very painful family subject, but you 
mentioned your niece just now, and I cannot 
help expressing my deep regret that neither 
she (as I am led to believe) nor I was made 
aware of what everyone else about us knew 
— the connection between our respective 
families." 

Lady Cunliflfe's round face flushed a little, 
but she answered, steadily, 

** I do not' think, Mr. Beaumont, you have 
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anyone to blame on that account. It was a 
very delicate family subject ; and allow me 
to say that as you yourself had chosen to 
ignore the existence of— any of the Max- 
well family, it would have been an act of 
impertinence for any common friend or ac- 
quaintance to have forced the subject upon 
your consideration. There was no deception 
used. You knew my niece for what she 
was. It was your own fault that you had 
remained in ignorance of the tie that bound 
her to her step- mother." 

" I never knew that Dr. Maxwell had 
been previously married," replied Louis. 

Lady Cunliffe only inclined her gaily- 
decked head a little stiffly, as much as to say, 
" But you might easily have done so, had you 
not chosen to cut the whole connection — 
your own mother included." 

Mr. Beaumont felt actually rebuked by 
the silence of the friendlv little woman, and 
a wish to exculpate himself, even to retrieve, 
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if possible, the past, came over him, and his 
voice faltered as he said, 

" It is too late. Lady Cunliffe, to talk of 
the past. No doubt there were errors on 
all sides — pride and prejudice, perhaps, on 
one, and — well, a certain amount of weak- 
ness and folly on the other. But I have no 
wish now to sit in judgment on my — on Mrs. 
Maxwell's conduct in forsaking her children 
and marrying her — her medical man." 

" As good a man as ever lived, and as 
good-looking, I have been told, and clever 
as he was handsome. I have a right to speak, 
Mr. Beaumont, for he was my own dear 
sister Mary's husband, and the father of 
Ruth 1" 

The father of Ruth ! That remark told 
home. Could the father of such a woman 
have been anything but what was desir- 
able ? Was it any wonder that, if he had 
been as charming and fascinating as a man 
as his daughter was as a woman, even his 
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mother had been brought to love him? 
Louis felt conviction stealing over him, 
and, for the first time in his life, thought 
that his mother might have been less to 
blame than he had ever before considered 
her. As he pondered these things, Lady 
Cunliffe, perhaps detecting something like a 
softening in the expression of his eyes, said, 
very softly, 

" Mrs. Maxwell never intended to forsake 
her children — she loved them all too dearly I 
— ^but they were taken from her, poor 
woman !" 

" Then why has she never spoken all this 
long time? — I mean, since she became a 
widow." 

*' That is not so very long ago. But she 
loved her husband too dearly, and lamented 
him too sincerely, to advance any claims of 
her own, because of his removal. No, my 
dear sir, the children who have so long 
rejected their mother must come forward 
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themselves and claim her. She can never 
go to them and ask for their affection, badly 
enough as she may want it." 

Poor Lady Cunliffe pleaded almost un- 
consciously for Ruth's dearly-loved step- 
mother, till the tears stood in her good, 
honest eyes, and rolled down her plump, 
kind face. Mr. Beaumont was naturally ex- 
tremely reserved, like his father, and he had 
the greatest horror and dread of a scene, so 
he looked almost with alarm on such signs 
of emotion, resolutely, on his own part, re- 
pressing every treacherous indication of 
yielding or weakness. Whatever he might 
hereafter do or resolve, it should be the 
work of his own deliberate conviction, and 
not of any romantic sentiment called forth 
by the pleading of another. One thought, 
however, suddenly struck him, that had 
never occurred before — it was in regard to 
his mother's circumstances. She might have 
been left ill-provided for, even in want ; and 
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surely his mother, even if he did not choc 
to recognize her, ought not to be indebt 
to the charity of one who was no relatic 
But all that passed in a very vagae mann 
through his mind. Yet it induced him 
say, 

" I hardly know how far you may thi 
it consistent in me to ask the question, I 
yet I think I may be excused for doing : 
and that is, can you tell me whether M 
Maxwell's circumstances are — such as — 
I mean, plainly, has she enough to lireco 
fortably upon— of her own, 1 mean ?" 

Lady Cantifie looked as if she feltitwai 
question in which she had do right to medd 
and Mrs. Maxwell had never talked of h 
pecuniary affairs to the kind lady, nor h 
Ruth ever hinted how far her step-moth 
was dependent upon her generosity for eve 
comfort as well as luxury she enjoyed. S 
therefore only said, 

" I know very little about Mrs. Maxwel 
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affairs. My niece is in possession of a com- 
fortable independence, but which necessitates 
her continual residence in Castleford, which 
was the reason of their coming to settle 
there ; but how much belongs to one or the 
other, I cannot tell you. They seem to me 
like the good Christians in early days, and 
have all things in common, and, I should 
say, are very well off." 

" Then you really think my mother " (he 
said the word boldly at last) *' wants nothing 
from me — or I would gladly give it ?" 

" Nothing but your love ; and, oh I my 
dear sir, if you will but give her that 1" 

" That is easier said than done," said Mr. 
Beaumont, tr3dng to turn off the appeal 
lightly, and holding out his hand, which 
Lady Cunliffe took, and held for a moment 
affectionately between her own, saying, 

"Then good-bye, dear Mr. Beaumont, 
and I wish you all happiness in the new 
state of life into which you are about to 
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enter. But pray forgive me if I remind 
you that a man may have many wives (not 
that I hope you may), but he can have but 
one mother ; and to honour one's father and 
mother is the first commandment with a 
promise to it, and the better son the better 
husband, I think." 

" Thank you for all your good wishes and 
intentions in regard to me, dear Lady Cun- 
liffe, and I fully appreciate their kindness ; 
but allow me to say one word on my own 
behalf, and that is, that the honour or re- 
spect due to parents, as you repeat it, must 
in some, or great measure, depend on the 
parents' just claim to such a sentiment from 
their children. I have already expressed 
my willingness to give anything in my power 
to bestow." 

Lady Cunliffe made no answer. What 
more could she say ? She felt as if she had 
failed in her endeavour, and with one more 
wistful look in the young man's face, and a 
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farewell friendly pressure to the hands she 
held, dropped them, and turned on her 
way, leaving Louis to pursue his. 

He hastened to take his place in the boat 
that waited for him, observing, as he did so, 
that the skipper was absent ; and as he had 
landed with him that morning, he made 
inquiry whether they were to wait his re- 
turn from the town. The answer was, that 
a messenger from Danelands had come for 
him with a note from Sir Francis, desiring 
him to join him there as soon as possible, 
as he had several directions he wished to 
give him in person. One of the men 
also explained to Mr. Beaumont that a 
large party were coming the next day, after 
the ball, to lunch on board the yacht, and 
that Sir Francis was very particular in his 
orders that everything should be in the best 
possible order ; and Mr. Tilney (the captain 
of the yacht) was gone to Danelands to re- 
ceive all Sir Francis's orders about the 
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luncheon, as he could not spare his own 
man, and he was to convey them to the 
cook on board. 

" But he wanted Mr. Tilney particular," 
said the man, " as there was such a large 
party coming, and Sir Francis wanted every- 
thing on board to be ' ship-shape.' " 

" And then I suppose Sir Francis means 
to remain on board after the party leave, 
and sail to-morrow ? " asked Louis. 

"No doubt he do, sir," was the man's 

* 

answer. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

QjUCH were the orders and directions in 
'^ anticipation of a morrow that never 
came for many on board that vessel. The 
night that followed Louis Beaumont's return 
was a remarkable one in many ways, and 
long remembered at that little out-of-the- 
way sea place. 

There were great doings on land within a 
few miles distant, at Danelands, where the 
heir of that ancient house came of age, and 
the event was to be celebrated by a grand 
ball and other festivities. It was a Provi- 
dential hand, perhaps, that singled out the 
owner of the yacht, and kept him on land 
that night, and with him was also the cap- 
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tain of that doomed vessel. Who would 
have believed, as they gazed upon her in 
her quiet beauty thai evening, that her 
course was so nearly run? The day 
had been calm aQd misty, but rather too 
warm, perhaps, to be seasonable at that 
time of the year. Louis had not been long 
returned on board, in a very uncomfortable 
frame of mind, induced by all he had seen 
and heard during his short absence, when he 
observed a sudden change in the atmo- 
sphere. Black clouds gathered rapidly, 
and the sun went down (or appeared to do 
so) in a bed of stormy, tempestuous-looking 
vapour. After that the wind rose, and 
before twelve o'clock came on to blow a 
perfect hurricane. All hands on board did 
their best, but the master-hand was want- 
ing, and some confusion prevailed. The 
order had been sent to bring the yacht 
nearer to land, on account of shortening 
the passage in the boats the next day for 
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some of the expected lady-guests who were 
bad sailors. Whilst these orders were being 
obeyed in the best manner possible, and a 
fresh anchorage about to be taken, a sudden 
squall arose which entirely defeated the 
good intentions, and rendered the an- 
chor useless. It was therefore dragged 
along, and though no danger was at first 
apprehended, the increasing fury of the 
wind and storm began to render the beau- 
tiful vessel rather unmanageable in the 
hands of those in whose care it was now 
left, and a few hours later the Nautilus was 
being driven furiously by the south-west 
wind full on to the shore. 

That sudden and most unexpected gale 
took most of the dwellers on the sea-shore 
by surprise that night. As the storm in- 
creased in fury, it was accompanied by a 
blinding rain, with peals of thunder and 
vivid flashes of lightning, which gave occa- 
sional glimpses of the wild work going on 

p2 
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upon the ocean and all things on it. Two 
or three colliers had broken away from their 
moorings, and, dragging their anchors after 
them, were rushing madly on to their 
destruction. 

Then crowds began to assemble on the 
shore, and the beach men (that gallant set of 
men) were running their boats along in the 
vain hope of being able to launch them in 
that boiling cauldron of foaming waves. 
The shouting was deafening ; the doomed 
vessels seemed so near, and yet there was a 
gulf that none could pass, though many 
dared it. People on the shore tried to hail 
those on board, and the sailors there vainly 
endeavoured to make themselves heard. 

Mrs. Maxwell and Ruth were sitting in 
their room, which was on the ground-floor 
and opened into a little garden, the low 
wall only dividing it from the beach. 
sNo one had told Mrs. Maxwell of her 
son's sudden and unexpected appearance, 
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either on that or the preceding day. It 
had been found advisable to keep her as 
calm and little excited by painful subjects 
as possible. Had she known he had beeo 
so near, there had been no rest or repose 
for her during the time that the Nautilus 
remained visible. To Ruth, who knew all, 
that evening's scene was one of terrible trial 
— not that she was at first aware that his 
vessel was in danger, but she heard the 
cries of many who were, and the despairing 
shouts of those on shore who tried in vain 
to help them. 

'* What a fearful night !" said unconscious 
Mrs. Maxwell, walking to the window and 
drawing back the curtain, '* and how dark 
it is now ! Who would have dreamt that 
such a calm, lovely morning would have 
had such a stormy night to follow ! Hark I 
what is that noise I hear ?" 

"Guns, mother — some ship further off. 
How dark it is ! — cannot we help them by 
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throwing some little light on the scene ? " 
Then Ruth and her mother drew back every 
blind and curtain in the house that looked 
towards the sea, and lighted all the candles, . 
for gas, unfortunately, had been too late an 
invention for that primitive little place. 
However, they got up a very respectable illu- 
mination, which was reflected even on to 
the verge of the angry sea. Then Ruth 
leant out of the window, regardless of the 
wind and rain which beat in her face, and 
tried to pierce the deep darkness without. 
There were torches moving about on the 
beach close under their window, and she 
saw men trying to throw the rocket over 
a large vessel which pitched and rolled 
tremendously quite within sight. Then a 
loud shout announced she had run to 
ground, and the fury of the waves was 
such that all thought it was impossible she 
could long hold together. As Rutli, with 
speechless fear, looked on, not daring to 
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^peak, dreading, yet hoping, and praying 
from her inmost heart for *' those in peril 
on the sea," the door opened suddenly, and, 
to the surprise of both Mrs. Maxwell and 
Ruth, Lady Cunliflfe came in. 

"I could not rest — I could not rest at 
home ! I have sent Sophy to bed, and my 
man is gone to hear all he can down there. 
Oh I Ruth, how terrible this is ! Why does 
not your mother go to bed ?" 

"For the same reason, my dear Lady 
Cunliffe," said Mrs. Maxwell, with a hajf- 
smile, " that you are up — I cannot rest. 
Who could on such a night as this ? " 

" Well, I hope poor Sophy is asleep by 
this time. You know her room is to the 
back." Then, turning her attention again 
to Ruth, she said, "It is very terrible for 
these ships close to the shore, but there is 
little danger, I believe, for large ones lying 
out in the open sea." 

That was meant to be privately re-assuring 
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to Rath, and was so understood by her as 
referring to the Nautilus. Little did either 
of then) think that that splendid vessel was 
now lying not many yards from the shore, 
and yet all helplessly cut off from human 
help ! Soon after, whilst they stood at the 
window watching the vain efforts to throw 
the rocket, which was so often helplessly 
beat on one side by the force of the wind. 
Lady Cunliffe's servant came breathlessly 
into the room. 

" Oh I my lady, sad news I You s the 
ship that Mr. Beaumont went sailing in this 
morning. It has broke away from its anchor, 
and run aground, and is being beat to pieces 
by the waves and the wind !" 

Poor Mrs. Maxwell I — did she hear aright ? 
With ghastly face and starting eyes, she 
seized Ruth's hand, whispering, 

" Tell me all I — do not be afraid ! I 
will be very quiet, and give no trouble 1 But 
is it my son ?'' 
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A few hurried words seemed to put Mrs. 
Maxwell in possession of the few facts 
respecting his being in that wrecked vessel ; 
and she nerved herself to hear all, for might 
not she be able to help him still, poor weak 
mother? She hardly thought how frail 
and incapable she was of coping with that 
terrible ocean ; and yet it was threatening 
to swallow her first-born, and she felt strong 
in her faith to resist it. 

Soon after, on the beach amongst the 
crowd, and in the full glare of the torches, 
stood two delicate-looking women — one ap- 
parently the mother of the other, and though 
fragile as a leaf before the wind, yet steadi- 
ly pressing on and encouraging the brave 
men who were prepared to risk life and 
limb in the service of their fellow-creatures. 
But the life-boats could not be launched in 
thatangrysea, and the rockets could notreach 
their destination, sent so far off their mark 
by that wild wind ; and then it was hoarsely 
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murmured amongst the crowd that the gal- 
lant ship was breaking up. Three times did 
the life-boat with her brave crew try to 
head the tremendous surf that rolled in 
with such force, and so many times was the 
boat capsized, and the men struggling for 
their lives, but they happily escaped. And 
numberless were the efforts made by others 
to shoot the rocket so as to near the sinking 
ship. All seemed vain — there appeared to 
be a fate against her, and that she was 
doomed to destruction. 

The agony of thoise on shore was intense ! 
— so near, and yet to see the unfortunate 
crew perish within sight — almost within 
speaking distance I Never had a wilder 
night been known even in mid- Winter. The 
men on board were seen clinging to the 
masts and falling spars ; then there rose a 
shout that the ship's back was broken, and 
the beautiful yacht parted mid-stays, and 
gradually seemed to be torn piece by piece 
away. 
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'' Throw the rope ! — send it near ! — there 
may be a chance yet !" whispered a hollow, 
supplicating voice at the elbow of the officer 
who was beginning to desist from his fruit- 
less endeavours to save the crew by means 
of the rocket. 

He turned and looked, and saw a pale, 
agonized-looking woman, all drenched with 
rain, and clutching in her trembling hands a 
great coil of rope, one end of which she held 
appealingly up to him. He could not resist 
taking it in his own, and saying, '' I will do 
my best, madam." For the voice and the 
action were those of a lady, and he seemed to 
feel she had more than a common interest 
in the awful spectacle that was then before 
their eyes. He saw by the torchlight that 
the woman who spoke had long passed her 
youth, but close beside her, with resolute face 
and pale, beautiful features, stood another, 
in all the pride and majesty of her Summer 
life-time. They both clung together, the 
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younger supporting the elder, and yet the 
elder in sorae measure guiding and directing 
the younger ; but the man never forgot, as 
the light flashed full in their fear-stricken 
faces, the depth of anguish he read there as 
the shout rose, " They are about to swim 
for their lives I God help them !" 

" Send them a rope and save them, I be- 
seech you I" pleaded the pale woman at his 
side. 

*' I will give directions, madam ; but I 
must tell you there is little chance in such 
a sea as this — no man can stem such a tide 
as rolls from the shore to-night." 

" Oh I yes, there is hope. Only shoot 
the rope, and we, my daughter and I, will 
hold it, and draw him in." 

The man only answered the wild appeal 
by a glance of pity. Still ropes were sent 
out in the direction of the doomed vessel. 
It was then declared that one man, clinging 
to the falling mast, had seized it ; that he 
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had tied himself to it, and leaped into the 
boiling, raging water. There was occasion- 
ally to be discerned a head struggling with 
the waves ; often and often did it disappear, 
and at last was seen no more. Experienced 
hands were at work to bring that rope with 
its burden to land. Poor Mrs. Maxwell 
still insisted on holding by one end ; but, 
though she was indulged in her wild delu- 
sion, what help there was came from other 
and more eflScient quarters. 

" We cannot tell that it is A^," whispered 
Ruth to her step-mother. 

" I know it is," she answered calmly. 

" A life may yet be saved ; but where are 
the others ?" said Ruth. 

A man close by, who was engaged in 
hauling in the rope, answered, 

" There are a cluster of them ; I saw 
them by the last flash ; they are all clinging 
to the bowsprit. If they can hold on for a 
time there may be hope yet." 
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" Yes," observed a comrade, " better hope 
than for this poor fellow we are hauling in." 

A few minutes later a drowned man lay 
prone and helpless on the beach, drenched 
to death, apparently, by the surging waves 
that had passed over him. He had been 
drawn in like a piece of wreck by the rope 
to which he had fastened himself The 
crowd pressed round. The body was^ raised 
and the face turned to meet the gaze of all 
beholders. They gave way instinctively to 
the two women who had so vainly helped 
to rescue him. The elder of the two knelt 
down by the drowned man's side. She 
motioned to the torch-bearers to draw near. 
They came and compassionately held their 
lights to reflect strongly on the face of the 
corpse. 

" It is he, " said the kneeling woman, 
looking up in the face of the younger, who 
was bending over her, and who answered, 

" Is there no life left?" 
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" I cannot tell ; it may only be suspended," 
returned the mother quite calmly, and rais- 
ing the drooping head upon her knee. 

Then came officious but kind hands 
round on all sides with offers of help, and 
suggestions of what was best to be done. 

" Where shall we carry the gentleman r * 
asked two or three voices, as the owners 
prepared to carry the body, which lay still 
upon the sand, the death-like head still on 
the mother s lap. She made way for them . 
to lift and carry the precious burden, still 
retaining her hold of the porwerless head, 
and saying, 

" Carry him into my house close by. I 
am his mother. I will show you how to 
hold him." 

All her wild excitement was gone. In the 
desperate but still fluctuating hope of saving 
him, Mrs. Maxwell controlled every weak- 
ness, and resolutely nerved herself to super- 
intend and carry out all that medical skill 
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or watchful care could do to save, if possible, 
or re-animate one flickering spark of life. 
Thus she accompanied the men to her house, 
her son's head still resting on her shoulder, 
where she had instructed them to place it. 

*' For," said she, " all depends on the 
position in which it is held." 

No one, to see and hear her then, could 
have believed how frail, how weak she was. 
On went the mournful procession to the 
house they had lately quitted, and on the 
threshold they were met by Lady Cunliffe 
and a medical man whose aid she had 
called in, in case of such a contingency as 
had now occurred. Mrs. Maxwell grasped 
the friendly hand as she went by, murmur- 
ing, " The winds and the waves and God*8 
great mercy have given me back my son, 
and He will restore him to life." 

Then to the bearers she gave calm orders 
to carry her son upstairs into her own room 
and lay him on the bed there. 
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Long hours passed by. Mrs. Maxwell, 
the medical man, and a few necessary at- 
tendants, alone were admitted to that cham- 
ber where the great battle of life and death 
was raging — where a faint returning spark 
of life was being nursed with agonizing 
care, and where the prayer of faith went up 
with unremitting constancy. Once Mrs. Max- 
well went down into the sitting-room, where 
Ruth sat with closed eyes and clasped hands, 
beside her aunt, who, having done all she 
could, was now peacefully slumbering on 
the uncomfortable little sofa where she had 
placed herself to " watch and listen ;" but 
sleep had surprised her, and there she lay 
when Mrs. Maxwell came in. One glance 
was sufficient in that direction, but she 
placed her cold, trembling hand on Ruth's 
shoulder, and the girl started and looked 
up, for she had not heard the mother's light 
footstep. Mrs. Maxwell did not speak for 
a moment, as Ruth's agitated inquiring look 
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met her own, and then in answer only said, 

" He lives I — the spark is not quite ex- 
tinct, but it may be any moment. The 
hand of man is doing all it can ; but pray, 
pray, Ruth I Oh I pray, as you never yet 
prayed, that he may be spared — if not to 
us, at least for others I" 

Mrs. Maxwell pressed one long loving 
kiss on Ruth's brow, and gazed entreatingly 
into her sweet eyes, as Ruth answered, 

" Yes, mother dear — I have never ceased 
to pray for one moment ; and I have faith 
that we shall be heard and our prayers 
answered." 

And then the mother glided quickly and 
noiselessly out of the room and back again 
into a small room opening into her own, 
where the great battle was still going on. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

rpHE day before that eventful one, Miss 
-*- Beaumont returned home — at least to 
her temporary one at Rhys Castle. She 
found Gwendoline alone with Mrs. Nelson, 
and heard that Miss Winyard had left the 
preceding one. 

" I expected to have found Madeline 
here," said Maude, on being told of her 
departure. 

" No," replied Gwendoline ; *' Madeline 
thought it would be better to leave us alone, 
as she said, to settle all our worldly affairs, 
and as she does not know Louis, she fancied 
she might be in the way." 

Maude fancied Gwendoline looked a little 
sorrowful as she said this ; and as the day 
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went on, felt sure that she missed Miss 
Winyard even more than she acknowledged ; 
and then Maude observed, 

"It is a pity Madeline did not wait to 
make Louis's acquaintance. I am sure they 
would have been pleased with each other." 

" To a certain extent," answered Gwen- 
doline, cautiously. " But I do not think their 
objects in life are the same, so there may 
not be much congeniality between the two." 

Maude laughed. 

" I hope Madeline has not bitten you with 
any of her strange fancies, Gwendoline ; 
though I daresiay you would take the infec- 
tion favourably." 

Gwendoline coloured, and answered, 

" I hope you will th^k favourably your- 
self of all my fancies, as you call them, that 
I have been able to carry out under Made- 
line's advice and co-operation. You know 
Louis gave me carte blanche to do as I thought 
best here." 
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" No doubt he did, my dear little coz, 
as very right and proper a man should when 
a woman has a place of her own to perform 
in." 

Gwendoline did not look quite satisfied, 
but she waited till the proper time, hoping 
to impress Maude more favourably with 
some of these performances. But when the 
time arrived, Maude was rather surprised at 
the magnitude of the works undertaken, and 
the multitude of people who were concerned 
in their accomplishment. 

" I hope," said Gwendoline that afternoon, 
"that you will not mind dining at four, 
Maude. We have to start from this house 
soon after five for the afternoon services at 
the 'Sister's Home^ and I have various 
things to settle with the ladies at the ' Re- 
fuge,' and Friday, you must know, is my 
visiting day. I am not always quite so 
early, and when we get the chapel finished, 
and Mr. Cyprian Winyard fully ordained, 
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and installed as resident Chaplain, when 
Louis comes to live here, it will be easier 
for you. I fear you do not like the idea of 
it, Maude, but you need not come." 

Miss Beaumont did indeed look a little 
aghast, but she was very good-natured 
and sensible in some things, so she refrain- 
ed from any special remonstrance, and pre- 
pared to accompany Gwendoline on her new 
tour of duties. She was rather longing to 
tell her of all that had befallen her since 
they parted, but no opening occurred. 
It being Friday, Gwendoline seemed inclin- 
ed to confine all her conversation to a cer- 
tain range of subjects, with which Maude 
was at that time not at all familiar. 

" This is all very new," she remarked to 
Mrs. Nelson, as she met that lady in the 
hall, hurrying down at the sound of the four 
o'clock dinner-bell. 

Mrs. Nelson made a dismal face, and 
shook her head ominously, then observed, 
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as she walked on, " Yes, poor child, she has 
been quite taken out of her own hands. 
Miss Winyard settles everything here, and I 
don't like that Mr. Cyprian at all." 

" Her brother, I suppose ?" asked Maude ; 
"^does he come here much?" 

'' Not here exactly ; but they are always 
meeting at the Refuges and Sisterhoods, and 
other places, which he has taken under his 
pastoral care, as they call it. You will see 
him to-night." 

Maude was struck with an indefinable 
alteration she discerned in Gwendoline. 
She was kind and amiable as ever — it was 
not in her nature to be otherwise ; but there 
was something like restraint in their inter- 
course, as if she feared doing or saying any- 
thing that might be wrong, or not strictly in 
accordance with a certain set of ideas and 
principles newly adopted. Maude tried to 
lead the converstion after dinner, when the 
servants had withdrawn, to the subject she 
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believed most interesting to Gwendoline; 
that was, the expected return of Louis. She 
said, 

"You see I came at once, Gwendoline, 
when I got Louis's letter to say he was on 
his way home, and might be expected any 
day." 

Gwendoline answered simply, 

" I am very glad to see you, Maude ; it 
seems a long time since you were here." 

" Yes, I have been playing the truant 
rather, and so has Louis for the matter of 
that ; but you know, Gwen dear, he was 
not quite his own master, and, I daresay, 
could not manage to get back sooner." 

Gwendoline coloured a little as she an- 
swered, 

" I am glad he has been so well amused, 
and also am not sorry, on my own account, 
that his prolonged absence has enabled me 
to carry out much that might otherwise 
never have been perfected." 
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" Oh, Gwen ! you will have plenty of 
time after you are married to carry out 
things as you talk of; you need not be in 
such a hurry, as if your marriage were to put 
a stopper on all your good works." 

" I hope not indeed," answered Gwendo- 
line, rather shortly, as if to cut the subject 
short. And then Maude asked, 

" Do you expect Louis to-day ?" 

" Oh I no, nor to-morrow either. I think 
he cannot possibly reach Plymouth this day 
or two, as he is delayed at some little sea- 
side place, he tells me." 

" I hope he will like all your works ; you' 
seem to have been very busy^ Gwen." 

" I have endeavoured to make the most 
of my time, Maude, having wasted so much 
of it before ; but in respect to Louis's ap- 
proval, I take that for granted, after all he 
has said, and should, at any rate, consider 
myself bound to go on as I have begun." 

Then Gwendoline rose from the table, and 
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the three ladies walked into the drawing- 
room ; but Gwendoline soon left them, to pre- 
pare in various ways for her visits and 
evening performances of various kinds. 

" What is this large house," asked Maude, 
as they drove up to a desolate-looking build- 
ing, half finished and very uncomfortable in 
appearance. 

" Oh, you must not judge of it by what 
you see now ; it is all in progress, and I had 
hoped would have been completed before 
Louis's return." 

" Then, after all, it seems you could have 
spared him a little longer, Gwen." 

There was a little pique in Maude's voice, 
and absorbed as Gwendoline's soul was in 
her new crotchets, she immediately perceived 
it, and answered with her usual sweetness of 
voice and manner, 

** You must not think that, dear Maude, it 
is only the good of others and not my own 
pleasure that I was thinking of. Dear Louis ! 
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you know very well he will be only too 
welcome when he comes." 

" I am glad of that," said Maude shortly ; 
then looking about she said, ** I am sure I 
remember this place, only some strange 
alteration has taken place — some metamor- 
phose which I do not perfectly realise. Sure- 
ly, Gwen, you have not pulled down the old 
' Bard' public-house ?" 

" Not entirely, Maude ; but you are quite 
correct in your recollections — it still stands 
behind this new pile of building. I paid a 
good sum to get the old landlord to go out, 
which he did, grumbling very much ; but 
Madeline advised me not to allow of any 
public-house on my estate. I am sorry to 
say she cannot prevail upon General Win- 
yard to see the thing as we do, but I have 
got rid of all mine." 

This was said with a slight accent of self- 
applause, which Maude answered by saying, 

** I think the General is right ; if they are 
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well conducted I do not see any harm in 
them, and they are a great convenience, 
especially in this part of the world, where 

■ 

there are so many tourists." 

" Oh, I assure you, Maude, we are not for- 
getful of the rights of hospitality ; and we are 
going to set apart a guest-chamber in this ^ 
very buildings on the monastic plan^ where . 
travellers will be taken in and entertained 
without their having to pay anything." 

" I had rather pay for my enter tainraenty" 
answered Maude ;. and then added, " Well, 
and what have you done , with your old 
picturesque inn ?" 

*' Oh, it is all there at the back of this 
building, and the ladies lodge there now. 
This is not sufficiently finished to give sleep- 
ing accommodation; but we have got the great 
hall in such a state of forwardness that we 
can assemble together, as we are about to 
do at this very time. Come, Maude, will you 
get out and look in at us for half an hour ?" 
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Miss Beaumont descended, and followed 
Gwendoline with a strange sensation of un- 
reality in all that was occurring, half ex- 
pecting to awake and find that she had been 
dreaming. However the dream continued, 
and she went on. The first thing she ob- 
served was a large hall, with a double row of 
windows, and a large dreary-looking fire- 
place without fire at the end. There was a 
large square table on one side, and a few 
chairs placed round, one of which appeared 
to be slightly raised, and on a kind of plat- 
form. The whole side of the opposite part 
of the room was occupied by a long table, 
where apparently the inmates of the house 
took their meals, or pursued their various 
employments, a row of chairs being placed 
on either side. A few ladies occupied these 
chairs, and some of them were talking to- 
gether when Gwendoline and Maude entered. 
There was an immediate hush, and subsequent 
flocking round Miss Powys as she walked up 
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the room. Maude was at once introduced as 
" my cousin, Miss Beaumont ;" and the five 
or six ladies severally named in turn to 
Maude. Then Gwendoline looked towards 
the raised seat, and said to the nearest lady, 
" Not come yet, Miss Osborne ?*' 

*' No ; the Father is late this evening ; it 
is not his custom to be so dilatory." 

Then another lady, designated as Mrs. 
Browne, declared she heard the sound of 
wheels, and her neighbour. Miss Wallace, 
thought she was mistaken; but, a lady in 
widow's weeds corroborated the first lady's 
statement, and a few moments after the ex- 
pected gentleman made his appearance. 
Not the gentleman only, but a lady was 
with him, whom Maude immediately recog- 
nised and addressed as Miss Winyard. She 
returned Maude's welcome very graciously, 
observing, with a smile, 

*' I am Mother Madeline here, and I must 
introduce you to my brother, Father Cyprian.'' 
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There couTd have been little doubt as to 
the relationship between the two, and 
Maude thought she had never seen a finer, 
handsomer man than this member of the 
Winyard family. His dark chestnut hair 
was combed entirely back from his grave, 
thoughtful brow; and his features were pecu- 
liarly fine, though the cast of his counten- 
ao^ was almost severe in its pale beauty. 
He wore the long, dark, close-fitting garments 
of the High Church, and seemed to wish to 
assimilate the cut and fashion of them as much 
as possible to that of the priestly persuasion 
from which he borrowed his designation. He 
was singularly tall, but moved with such un- 
studied ease that he never appeared awkward, 
even when far out-topping his fellow-men. 

As he took his place (after a brief recog- 
nition of Miss Powys and her cousin) upon 
the raised platform, a general hush pre- 
vailed, and the lecture commenced. Father 
Cyprian never " preached " at that time — 
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he only "lectured." He was gifted with 
great eloquence and a persuasive though 
somewhat dictatorial style of delivery. 
Gwendoline occupied the nearest seat to the 
lecturer. Madeline and Maude took places 
near. On the opposite side sat all the 
ladies of the household. There was a mur- 
mur of admiration when the lecture came 
t9 an end, and then Gwendoline, addressing 
herself to the eldest matron present, said, 

'^ I daresay, Mrs. Browne, you will give 
us a little tea, for we mean to visit the 
sisters, and are rather pressed for time this 
evening." 

The tea was soon after brought in, and 
bore testimony to the comfortable domestic 
arrangements of the house, although the ex- 
terior was at that time sq unprepossessing. 
Maude could not resist a feeling of jealous 
apprehension in regard to that handsome 
young man (priest though he professed 
himself to be) on her brothers behalf 
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There was nothing, however, to be detected 
but the most distant civility between him 
and Gwendoline. 

Miss Winyard seemed the directing spirit 
of the establishment, and under the cogno- 
men of '* Mother," to exercise her maternal 
privileges pretty widely. She and Gwen- 
doline talked a good deal apart, after tea 
was over ; and then Maude addressed her- 
self to Cyprian Winyard, and asked him 
such trifling questions as she would have 
put to any other young man with whom she 
might have been thrown for half an hour's 
conversation or amusement. His answers 
were perfectly courteous, and his manner 
attentive, though reserved ; but there was a 
something in it which convinced Maude that 
he looked upon her as a frivolous, butterfly 
sort of being — a something to be endured 
by the wiser and better portion of man- 
kind ; nor did he appear in the least im- 
pressed by her beauty or charm of manner. 
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He even appeared to listen to old Mrs. 
Browne with more suavity and apparent 
satisfaction. 

" I shall look in at the Sisters," said he 
to Gwendoline, as she and Maude were 
preparing to go there. " I have promised 
to attend to a case of conscience there — 
you are probably acquainted with it ? — but 
I cannot stay long. I have to meet a friend 
a few miles from here this evening ; he is to 

preach at W , and I am desirous of 

profiting by his discourse." 

Gwendoline looked up at her new tall 
friend with grateful admiration, and all the 
ladies joined in a chorus of praise, even 
before he had quite disappeared. 

The visit to the Sisterhood was of a rather 
different character, but altogether of so sin- 
gular a nature in Maude s experience that, 
as soon as they returned to the Castle, about 
nine o'clock, she threw herself into an easy- 
chair, and told Gwendoline plainly she 
f *' wondered at her." 
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" I daresay you do, Maude ; and I do not 
wonder at that. Of course I am prepared 
for blame, or misunderstanding, even from 
my best friends." 

*^ No ; it is not that, my dear child. Only 
I think you have embarked in such big enter- 
prises that you will soon be quite over- 
whelmed in the work of your own hands. 
My wonder is that you have contrived to 
collect together such a lot of unfortunates in 
a few months, of whose existence you were 
quite ignorant before. It does seem such a 
strange, Quixotic undertaking, you three 
young people setting your heads together to 
do all this of your own accord. It appears to 
me — ^forgive me, Gwen — but that Miss Win- 
yard and her brother are airing all their 
various fantasies at your expense." 

'' Ah ! you don't — you cannot understand 
us, Maude." 

'' But do you think that Louis will ?" 

" I hope so. I can hardly think he can 
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be so unreasonable as to object to refuges 
for the destitute, and sisterhoods where 
every virtue is taught and practised." 

" I do not object to these things, Gwen, 
dear, properly conducted; but it seems so 
strange to me, you and the Winyards rush- 
ing into it all, without a word of warning 
or advice from older and more experienced 
h^ads." 

" Ah I that is just it, Maude. Madeline 
wishes to correct many errors she has ob- 
served in similar establishments, so we pre- 
fer acting entirely on our own responsibility." 

" What does Mr. Lloyd say to it all ?" 
asked Maude. 

" Well, 1 am sorry to say he has acted a 
very unfriendly part, and opposed every- 
thing I have done, I hear he means to re- 
sign his situation here soon, but will not do 
so till Louis comes home. He says my 
' Refuge ' is a refuge for idleness, and en- 
couragement for people to trust to anything 
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rather than their own exertions, and he says 
everything that is unpleasant, especially of 
my Sisterhood." 

" What is the difference between the two?" 
asked Maude. *' Would not the same build- 
ing contain both ?" 

"I think not," answered Gwendoline, 
pondering. "At least Madeline said the 
inmates had better be kept apart. The 
people at the Refuge are only waiting for 
employment, whilst those at the Sisterhood 
are permanently settled for life, if they like 
to stay." 

" And who supports them ?" 

" I do, for the most part, I am thankful 
to say, though the Sisterhood is partly self- 
supporting. Madeline contributes her most 
active assistance, and her brother, as you see, 
lends his aid in the most efficacious way. 
We are working well, I do hope." 

But Maude whispered, " Too well to lastl" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" A NY letter from Louis this morning ?" 
-^^ asked Maude, as the contents of the 
post-bag were being distributed the next 
morning, and she received her own share, 
reserving one peculiar letter for her more 
private perusal afterwvds. 

" No," answered Gwendoline, rather care- 
lessly. " I told you I did not expect him 
quite so soon. I think he will be here Mon- 
day or Tuesday." 

" And then are you ready to go to Lon- 
don, as was proposed, for a week, before the 
wedding takes place ?" 

Gwendoline looked rather thoughtful, and 
made answer, 

" Do you know, Maude, I should like to 
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cut that London expedition altogether. I 
hope Louis will not be vexed, but really I 
think so very differently from what I did on 
the subject of ornaments, and trinkets of all 
sorts and kinds, that it would give me no 
pleasure to go there on that account, and I 
wish Louis would bestow the money else- 
where. I am sure I shall spend none of my 
own in that way ; and I daresay you don't 
care to go just now. So, if you please, we 
will tell him, when he comes, that we don't 
want to go to London at present." 

Maude flushed a little, for she had dwelt 
much upon that expected visit. It had been 
arranged between her and John Penrose 
that he should meet her there, and they 
were to make all arrangements for their mar- 
riage at the same time in London — for it 
need hardly be said he was now her accepted 
lover. She looked up at Gwendoline's fair, 
placid face, and said, 

"That arrangement may suit you very 
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well, Gwen, but it does not suit me, because 
I also am going to be married, and have 
several things to settle and get for myself." 

Gwendoline started up. 

" Why, Maude, dearest, how came you to 
leave me in the dark all this time, and 
never tell me one word ? I fear you must 
suppose me so selfishly engrossed that I can 
think of nothing and no one but myself." 

" On the contrary, Gwendoline, I think 
you are just now a great deal too busy 
about everybody but yourself, and that is 
the reason I could not tell you before — you 
had no time to listen to me. Well, I won't 
keep you in suspense. I have been staying 
in the same house wMi John Penrose at the 
Vaughans', and he has asked me to marry 
him, and I have consented. Not much of a 
love-story, is it ?" 

'^ I am so surprised, Maude 1 You said 
yesterday you wondered at me. Now to- 
day I wonder at you." 
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" I suppose you thought I should prefer 
the Abbey, and all its encumbrances ; but I 
did not — on the same principle, I suppose, 
that you have renounced jewels and fine 
things altogether." 

*' Well, yours is by no means a worldly 
choice," said Gwendoline, meditating. 

" I don't know — I have chosen the man I 
prefer to all others in the world, so I don't 
claim any particular merit; and as to the 
Brewery, he is going to say good-bye to it, 
as I have a very worldly sort of objection to 
it ; but he will remain in the Bank, so you 
see I have not encouraged him to be idle 
altogether." % 

" Then you will live, I suppose, in Castle- 
ford ?" asked Gwendoline, doubtfully. 

Maude made a little grimace, but said 
quietly, 

" No, you must come a little farther to 
call upon me. Do you remember a pretty 
place called Waterfells, about ten miles from 
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Castleford, where an old bachelor friend of 
my ' uncle's (your father) lived years ago ; 
and once when we were children (you were 
very young, Gwen), we were taken there to 
spend the day. What a day of delight it 
wasl — grass terraces rising one above another, 
gardens full of fruit, which we were allowed 
to pick without let or hindrance, and charm- 
ing old-fashioned fish-ponds, with little boats, 
in which we were rowed ; and such a delight- 
ful old house ! I have seen it once since. 
But I daresay you remember the bright day 
at Waterfells T 

" I think I do," returned Gwendoline, 
doubtfully — "at least, I remember going 
there." 

" Well, John has settled to buy the dear 
old place. It is not an over-grand or great 
one, like Harewood, or this old Castle, but 
big enough for John and me to live very 
happily in. Oh I Gwen, I do think we shall 
be very happy !" 
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" I hope and trust you will," said Gwen- 
doline, with all her kind little heart She 
was much pleased to see Maude look so 
perfectly happy, and the thought of that 
took the place of all other considerations 
that day, and entirely superseded the 
"Refuge;" and even threw Madeline and 
Cyprian Winyard into the distance. 

"I hope we are to dine at a civilized 
hour to-day, Gwen. Four o'clock does not 
suit me — it is neither one thing nor the 
other. Pray let it be nine o'clock instead, 
if you are going about again this evening." 

" No, dear, I won't inflict that upon you 
every evening. It is the usual time to-day — 
half-past seven. What a strangely warm 
day for the middle of September," said 
Gwendoline. 

" Yes — I am sure we are going to have a 
tempest — I feel thunder in the air — it is 
stifling," said Maude, throwing open the 
low window, and stepping out on to the 
grass-plot. 
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She and Gwendoline wandered about, and 
talked again like old times ; and Madeline 
would have said that their frivolous talk 
was all the consequence of Maude's mun- 
dane frame of mind. Since she had taken 
Gwendoline so entirely into her own hands, 
and found her so malleable to her touch, 
Miss Winyard had become far more exact- 
ing and rigid — she was almost surprised at 
what she had already accomplished ; and 
her ambition rose to heights she had never 
dreamed of when they seemed quite out of 
her reach. She looked upon Gwendoline's 
approaching marriage as the most untoward 
and unfortunate circumstance, her only hope 
being that Mr. Beaumont would continue 
to allow his wife the same latitude after 
marriage as he had done before, and that, if 
he did not enter into Gwendoline's new 
pursuits, he would enable her to continue 
them ; and then, if everything was in a cer- 
tain state of forwardness, that she might be 
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entrusted to carry on everything at Rhys 
during the absence of the lady of the place. 
It was her great delight to be considered as 
the Mother or Lady Superior of the two 
institutions which owed their origin to her 
incessant importunity and exertions. 

That her favourite brother should act 
with her, and assist her by his valuable help, 
was a great object with her, and its accom- 
plishment added not a little to the satis- 
faction with which she looked upon the 
accomplishment of her pet plans. No 
doubt she liked Gwendoline very much — 
nearly as much as having her own way and 
undisputed sway in all things. She looked 
upon Miss Powys, too, with that compla- 
cency with which f)ersons of her stamp 
regard those whom they contrive entirely to 
lead and govern. 

Gwendoline was hardly aware how much 
she was under the control of Miss Winyard, 
and honestly believed she was only acting 
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according, to her new convictions, and no 
doubt found a certain degree of sweetness 
and satisfaction in the exercise of such 
unlimited power as she found placed in her 
hands. Did the question ever arise in her 
mind as to how she might feel if called 
upon to relinquish it at her marriage, and 
be more under her husband's control ? If 
Gwendoline never considered this seriously, 
Maude did. She had already begun specu- 
lating on the future which awaited her 
brother, when these new predilections on 
the part of Gwendoline became patent to 
his observation. The day, however, passed 
over happily to the two cousins. Gwendo- 
line seemed inclined to relax something of 
her domestic discipline, in compliment to 
Maude's prejudices, which her open protest 
of the day before had made but too appar- 
ent. Gwendoline satisfied her conscience 
and her friendship by promising herself a 
week of more active employment than ever, 
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and that it should be pursued in the face of 
any remonstrances that Louis might see fit 
to urge, should he not approve entirely of 
all her proceedings. And this she took care 
to endorse more strongly by writing a long 
letter to Madeline, in which she poured out 
all her soul, and every conflicting sentiment 
in it, with perfect unreserve. 

" She will, I daresay, read some of that 
to Cyprian," thought Gwendoline, " and he 
will send his advice as to how I ought to 
act in regard to Louis. Dear Louis ! I only 
hope I may get him to see things just as we 
do." The " we " of course meant herself 
and two friends. 

The letter was written and sent in the 
course of the afternoon. She knew it would 
reach Madeline early the next morning — 
perhaps it might bring her and her brother 
over to assist in preparing her mind for any 
conflict of opinion that might arise in the 
course of the week to come. They did not 
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much like Mr. Morgan as a clergyman, she 
was aware ; but they had often joined her 
at Church before, and she knew the old 
clergyman at Winyards did not find more 
favour with her friends. They, however, 
all consoled themselves in thinking that a 
good time was coming, when the Chapel at 
the Castle would be restored, and Cyprian 
(not Father Cyprian there, only so to the 
ladies of the Refuge and Sisterhood), duly- 
ordained, would conduct the services as 
chaplain to Gwendolines household, and 
otherwise find means and opportunities of 
enlightening the world, and showing (that 
part of it, at least) more than they ever 
knew before. With such dreams and anti- 
cipations, Gwendoline sought her chamber 
that night. 

The storm had already risen high, but in 
that inland situation they could form no idea 
of the terrific natureof the tempest which was 
at that moment sweeping along the coast, and 
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carrying ruin and desolation in its course. Still, 

r 

there was sufficient force in the wind to shake 
the old Castle walls whilst the storm broke 
over them. Gwendoline would not own herself 
frightened in any measure, so shut herself 
up in her own room, declining the compan- 
ionship of Maude and of Mrs. Nelson. As 
Maude had no particular character for 
strength of mind to keep up, and had no 
friends to whom she felt it her duty to con- 
fess her short-comings in that or other 
respects, she was very glad to get Mrs. Nel- 
son to sit with her till the fury of the tem- 
pest had subsided. When they parted, 
Maude said, 

'* I have been thinking of Louis, Mrs. 
Nelson. I trust he has not been at sea 
this night." 

" There is no danger, I should think, for 
him in the yacht he describes, my dear. 
Besides, ten to one Mr. Beaumont is on 
shore at this very moment." 

VOL. III. s 
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And 80 be was ; for at that very time he 
was being conveyed by stranger hands to 
his mother's house, she walking at the head of 
the mournful procession. The next day came, 
bright and clear after the tempest, and early 
after breakfast, before they started for 
church, a little rough Welsh pony appeared 
in the chair which always brought Madeline, 
driven by her brother, to the Castle. Made- 
line, after a hasty recognition of Maude and 
Mrs. Nelson, walked up to Gwendoline, and 
taking both her hands, kissed her on the 
brow, and asked, 

*' All well, Gwendoline, with you ?" 

" Oh ! yes. It was rather a fearful night, 
but I did not shrink from the contempla- 
tion ; and I hope it did me good." 

" No doubt, dear one ; and yet I have 
been much troubled about you in my visions 
last night." 

(Miss Winyard's dreams were always re- 
ported as visions.) 
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"No, were you, Madeline? What did 
you dream about me ? Nothing very bad, I 
hope r 

'' Well, I had a vision, and a very singu- 
lar one." Then she drew Gwendoline into 
the recess of the window, and spoke quite 
low, saying, " I saw you out in the storm, 
exposed to its full fury, and I was in a sort 
of tower, from which I could not reach you ; 
but you were hastily making for the river 
(near here, you know), and I thought it was 
swollen till it almost resembled the sea ; 
and you were holding out your hands to 
some one who was struggling with the 
waves, but all in vain I He was carried 
away by other hands than yours, and disap- 
peared, and then you turned your steps, 
weary and fainting, to the tower, and I 
came down and let you in, and you said, ' I 
will abide here fgr ever now with you, 
Madeline. The stream has been too strong 
for me — it has .taken away my earthly love ; 

s2 
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but this is a strong tower, and I will seek 
peace and tranquillity in its shelter for ever- 
more — ' " 

"Well," said Gwendoline, as her friend 
paused, " was there nothing more T 

"Nothing. I woke as I held out my 
hands to guide you in, and found it was 
daylight, but I slept no more." 

"Who was it that disappeared, Made- 
line ?" asked Gwendoline, trembling. 

"I did not see the face — it was hidden 
from me." 

"But I see what you mean, Madeline. 
Oh ! if he should be in danger 1" 

"Under any circumstances there is an 
obvious interpretation to the vision." 

" Are you two coming to church, or are 
you going to stay and gossip there all the 
morning ?" asked Maude, rather irreverently, 
as Miss Winyard thought. 

" We are coming. I must run and get 
ready," said Gwendoline, emerging from the 
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recess with heightened colour and a quiver- 
ing lip. 

"You have been frightening the poor 
child, Madeline?" asked Maude. Then, as 
there was no answer, she continued, " That 
dreadful storm last night has shaken all our 
nerves a little. We shall, I daresay, be all 
the better for a bracing walk over the hills. 
I think your brother has already betaken 
himself that way." 

'* Yes ; he said he should go as soon as 
we had seen Gwendoline, and heard that all 
was well here. We are both a little un- 
comfortable about her in consequence of my 
vision of the night past." 

" Oh ! I wonder you are not too sensible 
to dream dreams and see visions, Madeline. 
You magnify the evil, when it comes, by 
having a taste of it before it happens ; and 
if it does not, why, all your trouble is vain." 

" I do not agree with you, Maude," said 
MissWinyard, coldly. "We are not, however, 
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left to choose for ourselves in such matters. 
It is only those of a peculiar temperament 
and frame of mind that are the recipients of 
such revelations. I am so qualified to a 
very high degree, but have no merit of my 
own because of the high distinction, and, 
believe me, it is not always a pleasurable 
one. I see that Gwendoline, as her mind 
strengthens and develops, is likely to become 
a fitting subject for them. I recognised that 
at once when we first visited the tapestry- 
room, and you referred to the supernatural 
event that occurred to her there. But I 
do not think you need distress yourself on 
the subject, for I am very much mistaken if 
you are ever likely to see a spirit." 

" I am sure I am very thankful for that, 
Madeline, and as Gwendoline is coming 
downstairs, we may as well join her in the 
hall." 

The three young ladies walked out of the 
house together ; the only gentleman having 
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deserted them, and walked on before, pro- 
bably with the intention of looking in upon 
some of his own peculiar worshippers at the 
Refuge and the Sisterhood. They walked 
on silently, for the minds of all were busy, 
and their thoughts pre-occupied. As they ap- 
proached the village road, which led di- 
rectly to the church, they encountered a 
man on horseback, riding quickly, and who 
passed them, taking the by-road they had 
left. Neither Gwendoline nor Madeline paid 
much attention to the man, and walked on, 
but Maude stopped behind, and looking in- 
tently at him, hurried after her companions, 
and, with a blanched face and trembling lips, 
said, 

" That is one of the telegraph messengers. 
I have seen him here before. He is taking 
the road to the Castle. Let us go back at 
once." 

Madeline directed a long, searching glance 
towards Gwendoline, saying, under her breath, 
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" I knew it. The thing has been revealed 
to me ! Her trial is come upon her, as aiine 
did ; buty oh I not with such intensity !"* 

(Who ever did believe that others have 
felt the same bitterness of anguish as them- 
selves, let their sorrows be ever so similar ?) 
Then, as she hastened up and took Gwendo- 
line's arm within her own to support her, 
the poor girl turned with a look of despair 
to her friend, and just whispered, 

" And I could not believe you, Madeline. 
Oh I what can it be ?" 

*' Perhaps nothing at all," said Maude, 
rallying her spirits. "Just a note to say, 

* Expect me this evening,' for you, Gwen ; 
or it may be for me, which is very probable, 
from a friend of mine, and something equally 
laconic and interesting. Oh ! why should 
we frighten ourselves in this dreadful way ?" 
And then Maude broke down, and began to 
cry ; and poor Gwendoline, half frantic with 
fear, rushed on with headlong speed. 
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They soon reached the Castle, panting 
and terrified at all their imaginations had 
been conjuring up on the road. In the hall 
they were met by Mrs. Nelson, who, pale as 
themselves, and almost as trembling, said, 

" Come in here, my dears. Don't frighten 
yourselves so ; all may be well, but there is 
unpleasant news just arrived." She pointed 
to the telegram she held in her hand. Maude 
snatched it from her, and read : — 

" From Lady Cunliffe to Mrs. Nelson. 

" Mr. Beaumont dangerously hurt and ill. 
Break the news, and let them come at once.'^ 

In an hour's time they were on the road. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

E lives, he breathes, but that is all. 
dare not say more, for there is 
but little hope, my dears. I will not de- 
ceive you." 

Those were the first words addressed by 
Lady Cunliffe to the two sorrowing girls, 
who came straight to her house, according 
to the direction on the telegram. It was 
late on that Sunday evening when they 
found themselves at that melancholy jour- 
ney's end ; for they had met with delays on 
the road, and trains ran perversely on the 
Sunday, or not at all, in various places. All 
the history, as far as it could be told, of that 
unexpected and disastrous shipwreck, was 
related to them by Lady Cunliffe, who dwelt 
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much and feelingly upon the fact that 
Louis's being rescued at all from such a 
sea that night was hardly short of a miracle. 
" And," she added, " we may humbly 
hope and believe, in answer to his poor 
mother s ceaseless cares and prayers " 

" His mother V exclaimed Maude, the 
name so new and strange for the first time 
escaping her lips, with an allusion to her 
own. 

" Yes, my dear Miss Beaumont, it is no 
time for false delicacy and concealments. 
They have gone on too long, but there was 
no human hand concerned in bringing about 
their meeting at last ! It was the hand of 
One higher and mightier that brought him 
home to his mother, though she, poor, weak, 
fragile creature as she is, went out, in all 
the storm and fury of the tempest, to try 
to help him, for I had met him (accident- 
ally it was), and knew it was the vessel he 
was in that was in that deadly peril. Oh ! 
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my dear Miss Beaumont, it is your own 
mother who is now watching beside him, 
as he lies there, for life or death I" 

Maude's heart was becoming very soft 
under the various influences which had of 
late assailed it, and the sweet, almost for- 
gotten name came back with a breath of 
childhood in it, and tender recollections and 
associations, that almost surprised herself. 
She just murmured, 

" My poor mother I Oh, Lady Cunliffe, 
take me to her ! We have been too long 
separated. Oh, I shall be so thankful to 
have a mother of my own !" 

The kind-hearted little widow shed tears 
of joy as Maude said this, but begged that 
she and Gwendoline would delay their visit 
to the next da5^ She had everything pre- 
pared for their stay at her house, if they 
would consent to be her guests during the 
time. 

There could be no objection made to this 
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friendly proposal, so the two forlorn girls 
settled themselves at once in Lady Cunliffe s 
cottage, which had the advantage of being 
very near to that occupied by Mrs. Max- 
well, and from whence Lady Cunliffe re- 
ceived constant tidings of the sick man's 
state. There was not much to encourage — 
still that the suspended animation had in 
any degree been restored was enough to 
build hope upon. It seems so impossible 
for youth not to hope whilst life remains, 
and Maude and her cousin by degrees begun 
to feel as if all must be well at last. They 
had a very genial reception, too, from Sophy 
Wheeler. Confirmed invalid though she was, 
there were days when she brightened up 
and seemed to take a more lively interest in 
those about her than she had ever done in 
the days of her health. She had much, too, 
to tell both the girls that was interesting to 
them, in having so lately seen and talked 
with Louis. She was careful to say nothing 
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that might be painful for either of them to 
hear, or to give Gwendoline an idea that 
she was not, and never had been, the first 
object in her cousin's heart. 

'* Poor girl," thought she, " she will have 
enough sorrow to bear if he dies, as it seems 
likely enough he will ; it would be a pity 
that any recollection of him should be 
painful !" 

She took care, however, without making 
any special confession to clear Ruth of any 
ill that she might have hinted against her in 
former days, and did full justice to the noble 
unselfishness of her character, and whilst 
doing so poor Sophy felt more comfort- 
able in her own mind, and in making that 
amends, no doubt experienced the novel 
sensation with a mixture of surprise and 
satisfaction. From Lady Cunliffe Maude 
heard for the first time the story of her 
mother's past life, in all that concerned her 
second marriage and widowhood. 
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She adverted feelingly, but slightly, to 
what Mrs. Maxwell had suffered in being 
separated from, and, as she believed, renoun- 
ced by her children , and her reasons, or 
rather the apprehensions which deterred her 
from announcing her vicinity when she came 
the preceding year to live at Castleford. 

Maude shed tears as she listened, and then 
said, 

" I "would have gone to her at once, Lady 
Cunliffe, if I had but known. How very 
sad it seems — our poor mother so near, and 
yet hiding, as it were, from Louis and me, 
her own children !" 

Maude had been very young at the time 
of her separation from her mother, and had 
happily heard and known but little of her 
uncle's injudicious comments and unkind 
conduct on the occasion ; she had been also 
kept in ignorance of all particulars concern- 
ing their mother since she grew up, as her 
brother never cared to mention the subject. 
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She had only been told that she had will- 
ingly deserted her children, to make an un- 
worthy marriage. Then, for the first time, 
did she hear that assertion almost indignant- 
ly refuted by Lady Cunliffe, who spoke also 
most feelingly of the good and charming 
qualities of the man whom Maude s mother 
had married, and who had previously been 
her own sister s husband, and was the father 
of her niece Ruth. 

It was perhaps fortunate both for Maude 
and Gwendoline that these disclosures were so 
full of interest that they kept their minds 
from dwelling too incessantly on Louiss 
dangerous state. They were already cherish- 
ing hope on his account, and were only long- 
ing most impatiently for the next day, when 
they might see him, and be acknowledged by 
the mother whom Maude was now passion- 
ately longing to claim. She wiled away 
part of the long intervening night in writing 
to John Penrose, and telling him all that 
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was in her heart. How sweet it seemed 
that there was now one to whom she could 
turn on all occasions of joy or sorrow, with 
a full sense of being understood, and know- 
ing how deeply that one felt with and for 
her. 

The next day came, and as early as they 
dared, the two girls presented themselves 
trembling with hope and fear at Mrs. Max- 
well's door. It seemed they were expected, 
for the servant-maid showed them without 
speaking into the sitting-room close by. How 
strange it seemed to both to be there, so 
near and yet so sadly separated from the 
brother of the one, and lover of the other ; 
and yet they were both too fully aware of 
the critical nature of the invalid's state, to 
show any impatience at such delay as might 
be thought necessary. Nor would they even 
plead to be admitted to his presence one 
moment before it was considered safe for 
him to hazard the interview. 

VOL. nL T 
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Gwendoline sat down on the nearest chair, 
she felt very faint, and Maude was trembling 
visibly with suppressed excitement from 
various causes, so that she was quite unable 
to help or support her. Almost immediate- 
ly after, their arrival Ruth came into the 
room, bringing with her that peculiar atmo- 
sphere of support and comfort, which the 
sorrowful so often experienced in her pre- 
sence. She went up to both the girls and 
kissed them tenderly; they had never seemed 
so dear to Ruth before, though she had 
always liked them much. To Gwendoline 
she appeared especially drawn, and whispered 
words of hope and comfort ; after which she 
performed little kindly services for her — 
taking off her hat and gloves, and making 
her lie down on the sofa, saying, 

" You will be better able to bear the 
sight if you recover yourself a little ; he will 
not know you yet, but we trust he will ere 
long." 
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Poor Gwendoline's heart was relieved of 
a great unspoken burden, for she feared she 
should have been forbidden to see her cousin 
— that her rights as his betrothed wife might 
be set aside, and others might take upon 
themselves the holy oflSces of watching and 
nursing him, to her exclusion. Now she felt 
that Ruth deferred to her as his intended 
wife ; and a certain jealous feeling died 
away, as she found that Ruth had not seen 
him herself since he had been taken into his 
mother's room. So Gwendoline felt quite 
disposed to lean on Ruth, with a full assur- 
ance that all she advised would be for the 
best, and consistent with the tenderest care 
for her own peculiar sufferings, as well as 
those of the dearly-loved one. When 
Gwendoline appeared better and less agi- 
tated, Ruth turned her attention to Maude, 
who had retained her place in the armchair, 
where she had thrown herself on entering. 
Ruth went up to her and whispered, 

T 2 
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" Is there anything I can do for you, Miss 
Beaumont ? There is no one but the nurse 
with your brother. When do you and Miss 
Powys like to go up ? Shall I show you the 
way r 

Maude raised her head, which had rested 
on her clasped hands as Ruth spoke, and 
looked up in the sweet anxious face. Then 
as Ruth bent down to her, she stole her 
arms round her neck, and said, 

" Oh Ruth I are not we sisters? — and shall 
not we treat each other as such from this 
time forth ?" 

Ruth started, and a little flush came into 
her face, as she looked wistfully at Maude, 
and hardly seemed to comprehend her. 
But Maude went on, hardly observing the 
expression— 

" Yes ! your mother is my mother — my 
own dear mother, but I only knew it last 
night from Lady Cunliife, or I should have 
been with her long ago !" 
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Ruth gave utterance to a little suppressed 
cry of joy, even in the midst of all their sor- 
row — joy that one child should be brought 
home at last to its longing parent — and she 
clasped her hands in an attitude of earnest 
thanksgiving as she answered, 

" Is it possible ? Oh, my poor mother ! 
— oh ! the comfort, the support it will be to 
her ! If she could but have known this 
long ago I" 

" I hope to be a comfort to her yet, Ruth, 
though I can never be what you have been 
all these long years to her. Now, let me 
go at once, if she will see me." 

" I have just left her to lie down and try 

N 

to sleep," said Ruth, "for she has never 
rested all the night ; but since the respira- 
tion has become more regular (I mean your 
brother's), and the medical men have left 
for an hour or two, I have persuaded her 
to lie down ; but I very much doubt if she 
sleeps." 
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" Oh, take me with you, Ruth I I want 
my mother — I must go to her r And then 
the two stole quietly out of the room, leav- 
ing Gwendoline on the sofa, waiting pa- 
tiently till it would be advisable for her to 
see her cousin. 

Ruth stopped before the door of the room 
where Mrs. Maxwell was Ijing down ; her 
son was still in her own room, Maude held 
Ruth's arm for a moment. 

" She will require preparation ; you had 
better go in first, and tell her that Maude 
is come to her at last." 

" I will tell her as you wish ; but I think 
you may come at once — she has always been 
expecting you and your brother. I did not 
at one time understand the look, but I have 
since ; she has had that expression ever since 
we came to Castleford." 

" Poor mother I and no one came I" sighed 
Maude. 

" Come now," answered Ruth, opening 
the door, " she is awake. Mother, your child 
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Maude is come — she is here, and longing to 
see you." 

Ruth led Maude a little way into the 
room, and pointed to the couch where 
her mother lay, and then withdrew gently, 
closing the door behind her. Maude went 
up at once to the bed, and knelt down by 
it, and for the first time since she was a 
little child, gazed into her mother's face — 
that poor, pale, faded, but still sweet, loving 
face. Who can express the joy there was. 
for both in that re-union ? 

Mrs. Maxwell seemed as if she could 
never gaze suflSciently into that beautiful 
face, in which she tried to trace the baby- 
features she had so dearly loved ; and how 
often did she clasp her child's soft, fair 
hands, and press them to her lips 1 and yet 
there was so little said by either. Maude 
only kept repeating the fond name *' Mo- 
ther — my mother I — oh I how strange, and 
yet it is true I Dearest mother, can yoUv 
love me ?" 
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" I have never ceased to do so, my dar- 
ling. Oh I if hoik my children are restored 
to me at once !^-oh ! the greatness of the 
mercy and the blessing I" 

In little incoherent sentences, the mother 
and daughter talked at first ; but, as they 
became calmer, they dwelt more at large 
on all the terrible events of the preceding 
night, and wept together over the appre- 
hensions they hardly dared to talk of. At 
last Maude said, looking on the pale, trans- 
parent hands she held in hers, 

" Mother, I am sure you must be terribly* 
worn out, and must suffer from all the fear- 
ful excitement. Do lie down and rest a 
little, and let me sit by you." 

" No, dearest, I do not like to dose my 
eyes, and lose the sight of you, and fear 
lest you should vanish in a dream. I am 
quite rested. We will go and see Aim, if 
you can bear the sight." 

" Is Louis so much altered ?" whispered 
Maude. 
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*' I only saw him as he is now," answered 
the mother, with a deep sigh. 

" I forgot," answered Maude. " Bnt is 
he no better than when you first brought 
him in ?" 

"Yes, a shade, for now he lives and 
breathes ; but oh ! life is at so low an ebb 
that any moment it may cease." And then 

there went up a sorrowful cry to heaven 

* 

that Louis Beaumont's life might be render- 
ed back to him. " Will you come ?" asked 
the mother, who could not restrain her 
longing anxiety to be with both her child- 
ren once more. But Maude hesitated, and 
drew back a little, and then whispered — 

" Let Gwen go and see him first — she 
will be hurt if she is the last." 

*' Go, then, dear, and call her, if you 
think so. I fear there can be but little 
comfort in the interview at present, but go, 
dear." 

"Will not you come too, mamma?" 

It was then Mrs. Maxwell's turn to shrink 
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as she answered, '*Your cousin does not 
know me, and Louis has not yet acknow- 
ledged me, so perhaps she would rather go 
alone." 

"Not she!" exclaimed Maude. "Oh! 
mother, our Gwen is the very sweetest and 
kindest of human beings ; she will indeed be 
a daughter to you. You will have three, 
mamma." 

A faint smile stole over Mrs. Maxwell's 
wasted face, but she shook her head gently 
and murmured, 

" It was all her father's doing ; she may 
inherit the feeling." 

" I will answer for Gwendoline," said 
Maude firmly. "Why, she was the one 
who always cared the most for Ruth, but I 
love her dearly now too." 

"You cannot love her more than she 
deserves, Maude dearest ; and I think you 
also know and like her friend and connexion, 
Mr. Penrose?" 



i 
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" I do, mother," answered Maude, with a 
quick blush. " And I love him too. I will 
tell you at once we are engaged." 

''That is a happy hearing, my dearest 
child. He is our best and kindest friend." 

" Yes, we shall be all one happy family 
together," replied Maude, caressing her 
mother s hand, and adding, " when our dear 
one there recovers. Now I will go down 
and bring up Gwen to see you." 

When Maude went down, still in a whirl 
of excitement, she found Ruth sitting by 
Gwen, and both talking very earnestly to- 
gether; so she came near and sat down, 
quietly waiting till their conversation should' 
come to an end. Ruth acknowledged her 
presence by a quiet though somewhat sad 
smile, and Gwendoline looked up, with 
some of her ordinary brightness, and said, 

" How strange it all seems ! But we are 
three sisters now, are not we, Ruth ?" 

" Oh ! yes ; if you are disposed to admit 
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me as one, I shall be only too glad,'' said 
Ruth, with ready acquiescence. 

"Have you seen Louis?" asked Gwen, 
turning to her cousin. 

" No ; we thought you would like to go 
first, in case he may not be able to bear 
more," answered Maude. 

Gwen got up with a certain air of satis- 
faction, in the midst of all her grief, and 
prepared to follow Ruth upstairs. 

"You must see my mother first," said 
Maude, as they reached the top of the stairs, 
and she led Gwendoline to the door of her 
room. 

The gentle tap was answered by Mrs. 
Maxwell herself, who, pale and agitated, 
waited for Gwen's recognition. 

" My dear aunt, how glad I am to know 
you at last ! And — and I hope to call you 
mother, too, very soon," said Gwen, in the 
little speech she had unconsciously prepared 
on her way upstairs. 
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Mrs. Maxwell folded the girl in her arms 
and kissed her very tenderly — for she was 
to be her son's wife if he lived — and replied, 

** God grant it, my dear child, and restore 
him to you. You will wish to see him at 
once, no doubt." 

Gwen only bent her head in reply, for 
there was a choking sensation in her throat, 
and a mist before her eyes, which prevented 
her either seeing or speaking; but she 
pressed Mrs. Maxwell's hand in hers, and 
made a sign that she was ready. 

Mrs. Maxwell drew Gwen's hand into her 
own, and they passed through the little 
dressing-room, and entered the darkened 
chamber which adjoined. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GWENDOLINE approached with a 
mingled feeling of awe and sense of 
unreality. She could hardly believe that it 
was her cousin, her engaged lover — he 
whom she had last seen in the full vigour 
of health and strength, that she believed 
lay there, silent, motionless, and, to all 
appearance, passing through the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. The gloom which 
reigned through the darkened room pre- 
vented Gwendoline from distinctly discern- 
ing any object, but, as her eyes became 
more accustomed to the dubious light, she 
perceived that the form stretched in that 
death-like slumber was like a marble figure 
of the Louis she had parted with six months 
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ago. The features were set and pallid, and 
the brow bound up, there being a wound 
on the forehead caused by a blow from 
some sharp substance whilst in the water. 
The hands and arms were stretched out 
helplessly — even as a strong man lays him- 
self out to die ; there seemed to be no life 
in or hope for him. 

As Gwendoline slowly realized all this, 
she threw herself on her knees by the sick 
man's side, and burst into a passionate fit 
of weeping and lamentation. She had not 
before at all realized the extent of the 
danger. Then a figure rose up tall and 
dusk from the farther side of the bed (it 
was only the nurse), and she took hold of 
Gwendoline with quiet decision, lifted her 
up on to her feet, and carried her into the 
next room, shut the door, and then she 
said, 

" Pardon me, madam, but this is a most 
critical case of life or death ; the least hurry 
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or agitation may cause that feeble heart to 
stop for ever. Mr. Beaaniont must be kept 
in the most extreme quietness till we see 
which way the scales may turn." 

'' Oh ! you are the nurse, I see," said 
Gwendoline, still sobbing, and, like a child, 
refusing to be comforted. "Oh! do tell 
me, will he die? — can he ever recover?" 

** I cannot tell you, madam. That he is 
alive now, is nothing short of a miracle ; but 
for that good lady's (his mother, I believe) 
wonderful care and precautions that first 
night, it had all been over in an hour or 
two — indeed, they tell me that all who saw 
him as he lay on the beach, supposed they 
saw a dead drowned man." 

"Were you there?" asked Gwendoline, 
wishing to hear more. 

" Oh no ! madam, the great London man, 
Dr. Harman, brought me down with him. I 
have an attendant, too, but she only comes 
up when I ring. It is a case that requires 
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the most skilful hands in the nursing depart- 
ment." 

"Oh I nurse, if you can but bring him 
round, there is nothing in this world I 
would not give you — and I have plenty of 
money." 

" Thank you, madam," said the majestic- 
looking nurse, a little stiffly ; "I always do 
my best, with or without reward. You are 
his sister, I suppose?" 

*' No," replied Gwendoline, with a little 
blush — " I am not his sister, only his 
cousin, but I hope to be his wife also some 
day ; so, you see, I have a very near and 
dear interest in his recovery." 

"God help you, then, my dear young 
lady 1" said the nurse, kindly,*but with an 
expression of pity in her eyes that said but 
little for her hopes in this sad case. 

Mrs. Maxwell was always allowed to re- 
main in her son's room, for she was far too 
well disciplined to indulge in any outward 
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demoDstratioQ of feeling, and the nurse pre- 
ferred the silent presence of that gentle 
woman (who could, at any moment, be a 
most useful assistant) to that of her kind 
attendant. Mrs. Maxwell was never obtru- 
sive — never sought to exercise any authority, 
or seek to supersede that of the actual 
nurse in any way ; she only quietly waited 
in the room and watched, when the nurse 
needed some repose or refreshment. 

Gwendoline paid her daily visits at stated 
times, as the nurse or physician directed, 
and Maude wad also admitted in her turn ; 
but there was never the slightest sign of 
recognition on the {{art of the sufferer — it 
was all a dull dark, despairing blank. 

In a day or two after Maude's arrival, 
she was joined by Mr. Penrose, who had 
started the instant he had received her sad 
letter, and who took up his abode at the 
nearest inn. His presence was a great 
comfort and support not only to his be- 
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trothed, but to all the sorrowing friends and 
relations assembled there. To Mrs. Max- 
well his coming was like a ray of sunshine, 
and seemed another link between herself and 
Maude. Not indeed that they required any 
fresh tie to unite them. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the attachment that from the first mo- 
ment of their meeting had sprung up be- 
tween the long-separated mother and daugh- 
ter. Still in John Penrose Mrs. Maxwell 
had long found a good and faithful friend ; 
and as far as pleasure could exist in that 
much-tried heart, it was felt in the idea of 
his becoming the husband of that dearly- 
loved daughter. So, as far as could be, in 
that anxious household the family affairs 
went on well and pleasantly ; but there was 
one in the midst of them all who seemed, in 
consequence of these events, to be cast to a 
greater distance, and to be more isolated 
than she had ever been before. Ruth was no 
longer the first object in Mrs. Maxwell's 

u i 
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life. It is true she owed most of the 
happiness of her former years, and the in- 
dependence of later days, to Ruth's gene- 
rous devotion, and she was not unmindful of 
it. But still though she loved Ruth very 
truly, it was not with the passionate devo- 
tion that she regarded Maude. She had 
always been to a certain degree undemon- 
strative in the expression of her regard for 
Ruth ; and possibly the step-daughter had 
been the most loving of the two. Perhaps 
it was only natural, but the girl had clung to 
her and lavished on her the whole treasure 
of her young love. 

It was a trying position for Ruth. A 
weak and selfish woman would have become 
morbidly jealous, and have been always on the 
look out for causes of offence and complaint. 
It was not so with Ruth. She wisely, and 
as if it were but natural, seemed content to 
take at once the second place in her step- 
mother's heart. It might be she had never 
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really filled any other, though her acquaint- 
ance with the Beauinonts had given her a 
sort of fictitious importance in Mrs. Max- 
well's eyes. Then the discovery of poor 
Ruth's attachment to her son, ill-fated as it 
was, had excited a feeling of the deepest 
tenderness and sympathy in the mother's 
heart. 

But that was all at an end then. If 
Louis Beaumont ever recovered, it would 
be to become the husband of his cousin 
Gwendoline; so on her were now turned 
all the interest and affection that belonged 
to such a prospect, with the deepest com- 
miseration for the uncertainty in which it 
was involved. So Gwendoline became very 
dear to Mrs. Maxwell, who seemed to forget 
the wrongs she had suffered at her father's 
hands ; whilst her tender love for her late 
husband; and deep sorrow for his loss 
(though never forgotten) were no longer 
the predominant sentiments of her heart. 
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They seemed gradually to recede into the 
far distance, and give place to nearer and 
more absorbing interests; and thus it was 
his daughter ceased to be the first considera- 
tion of Mrs. Maxwell's life. 

Ruth would not dwell upon this painful 
idea — ^in fact, she never either clothed it in 
words to herself, or hinted it to others. 
She tried to shut her eyes to everything 
save the consciousness that the step -mother, 
so dear to her, was happy at last — at 
least, would be so if her son were given 
back to her, and for that event Ruth prayed 
with all the fervour of her noble, good 
heart. She was never invited to enter the 
sick-room, and the- days passed by without 
her being able often to ascertain with any 
certainty the true state of his case. Maude 
and Gwendoline were most aflfectionate to 
her when they happened to be together, 
but they were both engrossed with their 
own absorbing concerns ; and Ruth seemed 
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essential to no one. She spent the greater 
part of her time at Lady Cunliffe's, and 
there her coming and going was no matter 
of indifference, but the crowning comfort of 
the day to Miss Wheeler, who had long 
learned to look upon Ruth Maxwell as her 
best friend. Sophy, too, even at that late 
period of her closing life, was learning a 
lesson from Ruth, for she was conscious how 
she would have felt formerly had she been 
in her place, and had a lively sympathy with 
her on that account. 

" I am sure I should, have hated them all," 
said Sophy to herself as she marked how 
self-engrossed (perhaps very naturally) all 
her friends were, to the unintentional neg- 
lect of Ruth. Mr. Penrose even seemed 
to forget his old friend in the all-absorbing 
devotion of his love for Maude, and for all 
who belonged to her. Maude and Gwendo- 
line established themselves in a small house 
under the chaperonage of Mrs. Nelson, close 
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by the Maxwells ; and as Louis remained 
too ill to be moved, his mother was per- 
mitted to retain him in her own house, and 
continue her watchful, unremitting, anxious 
attendance. Thus the time went on, still 
waiting I — waiting I — and even hoping after 
the doctor told the watchers that the end 
might come any time. But yet the lamp of 
life burnt on. It seemed so loth to be ex- 
tinguished, and so hope kept alive also. 

It happened one day, when the two girls 
were out walking, with John Penrose for 
their escort, that Mrs. Maxwell, as usual, 
sat in Louis's darkened room. She was 
alone, for Ruth never entered it, and was 
then attending Sophy's chair on the jetty 
(where she had once seen Louis, and often 
recalled that day in the silent sorrow of her 
heart). Mrs. Maxwell occupied her usual 
place in that darkened room, where she 
always sat, silent and unoccupied, save for 
the busy thoughts which were ceaselessly 
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springing up in her mind, all — all tending to 
one point, the possible recovery of her son. 
Suddenly, to her intense surprise and de- 
light, a voice was heard in the quiet room — 
and it said, *' Mother, is that you ?" 

Oh I the joy of that sound ; for she felt 
her son was about to be restored to her, 
and in that blessed moment he had called 
her "mother!" She hastened to his bed, 
and eagerly pressed her lips upon his wasted 
hand, whispering, as she did so, 

"Yes, Louis, my dearest, it is I, your 
mother ; and you are better, surely, now — 
you are able to speak once more ! " 

" Yes ; but I feel very strange and weak, 
and I do not know what has happened, but 
I felt sure it was you watching by me. I 
must have seen you in my dreams, for I 
knew you in a moment. You look just as 
you did when you stood by me after the 
fire." 

The poor overjoyed mother feared to 
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carry on the conversation, precious as each 
word was. She felt, now her son would be 
restored to her, that at last her earthly cup 
of happiness might be full to overflowing. 
She rang for the nurse, and she sent at once 
for the physician, to anqounce the joyfiil 
change. They came quickly ; they saw the 
patient, but both looked grave. 

" Such changes are not uncommon," said 
Dr. Harmer, " before a greater still. I can- 
not pronounce on this at present, but let him 
see his sister and Miss Powys, or anyone he 
wishes, if he names them." 

It was a death-blow to the poor mother ; 
for the first time her spirit sank entirely, and 
she left the room, and gave way to the 
bitterest fit of weeping that she had ever in- 
dulged in until that fatal day. 

When Maude and Gwendoline came in, 
they were but too eager to avail themselves 
of the permission just given, but quite unable 
to make up their minds that the state of the 
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case was as critical as was feared by the more 
experienced ones. So they nursed hope, and 
in time they communicated some to the 
miserable mother. She crept back into the 
room more dear, more precious to her than 
ever. It seemed a§ if she could not resign 
her newly-recovered son. She sat down by 
fiim, and looked in his eyes. There was a 
strange, distant expression in them, but he 
started on seeing his mother by him, and 
held out a feeble hand. 

" Kiss me, mother," said he, after a pause. 
" You forgive me all my long years of neg- 
lect — I know you do." 

There was no occasion for that passionate 
assurance, which was sealed in a long, long, 
despairing kiss on those cold lips. After a 
time he looked round. 

" Where is Ruth, mother ?" 

"Gwen, you mean, my dearest. Close 
by. She is waiting to come and see you, and 
so is Maude." 
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" Let them come," said Louis. 

**I8 that you, Gwen?" asked the feeble 
voice. 

" Yes, Louis, dearest. Don't you know me?" 

" Oh I yes, dear little cousin Gwen, my 
other sister !" 

Gwendoline looked up with a little ex- 
pression of alarm, and whispered, 

" Oh ! Louis, have you forgotten every- 
thing—our love, our engagement ?" 

" I have forgotten nothing, dear Gwen ; 
my head is quite clear, but my sight seems 
failing. Kiss me now, and say good-bye." 

Then Gwendoline obeyed, and with a 
strange sensation, half vexation and sorrow, 
and yet not devoid of hope, she hastened to 
her cousin. 

" Oh ! Maude, you may go in now ; dear- 
est Louis is certainly better. He speaks 
much more strongly, and knows us all ; but 
he seems to have forgotten everything about 
our engagement." And then Gwendoline 
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burst into tears and said — " I am sure, if he 
wishes to forget it, I will never remind him 
of it." 

Maude kissed and soothed her, and left 
her with assurances that such strange caprices 
were not uncommon, after such serious ill- 
nesses, but no doubt all would come right 
in time. 

Maude went into the sick-room with 
a beating heart. She could understand 
Louis better than Gwendoline had done, 
for he spoke rationally, and for the first 
time since his accident, and so that his 
meaning could be followed. He said very 
little to Maude, only he hoped she would 
always live at Harewood. She would not 
contradict the fancy at that time, as she 
knew he was not aware of her engagement 
to John Penrose ; so, with a feeble attempt 
at cheerfulness, she said, 

" Yes, dear, with you and Gwen, till I go 
elsewhere." 
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" Never in that way, Maude dear ; but 
kiss me, and don't be unhappy, for I see 
how much I have been to blame in all 
things ; but I intended no harm, least of all 
to poor Gwen." 

After that, Louis spoke no more whilst 
Maude remained in the room ; and when 
she left him, she thought he slept, as he 
did ; and then she went to cheer Gwendo- 
line with the tidings that Louis was decided- 
ly better, and she expected, when he woke 
from sleep, he would be better still. When 
he next awoke, his mother and the nurse 
were anxiously watching, and Dr. Harmer 
was sleeping in the house, to be summoned 
at a moment's notice. He had said he could 
not pronounce on the case for certain, but it 
was most critical. When Louis, then, opened 
his eyes, his mother came to him in a nao- 
ment, whispering, 

" We are to send for Dr. Harmer when 
you are quite awake ; and you really look 
better now." 
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" Do I, mother ? No, do not send for 
him just now. Let me see Ruth ; she has 
never been near me yet, but it is not her 
fault, dear girl. Let the nurse go." Louis 
gasped for breath for a moment, and then 
said, imploringly, " Mother, send your best 
child here, that I may thank her." 

Mrs. Maxwell was conscious of something 
like a sting in these words, for Louis, ill as 
he was, seemed to remember much that 
was taken as matter of course, or forgotten 
by everyone else. So Ruth came, pale, 
calm, and with that sweet, heavenly expres- 
sion in her face that brought peace and 
comfort to the dying man. He held out 
his hand to her; she took it, and knelt 
down. 

" Say a prayer for me, Ruth," said Louis ; 
and when she rose, he talked to her of 
things not on earth. As she left him, he 
said, " T have never loved but you, Ruth, 
and 1 shall continue to do so till we meiet 
in heaven." 
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Ruth restrained her tears, and then she 
imprinted one kiss on his pale lips, and left 
him for ever. He was still hers, hers for 
ever I When his mother and the nurse came 
back, he was again in a peaceful sleep, so 
they did not call Dr. Harmer. 

From that sleep Louis Beaumont never 
woke ; he passed quietly away. It was a 
gentle and peaceful ending to the stormy 
passage which had brought him there, and 
cut short his young life, for his days " were 
not destined to be long in the land. They 
took him home, and there his mother went 
too. Her children brought her to their 
home at last. 
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CHAPTER XVir. 

T T was hardly a month after Louis Beau- 
-*- mont had been laid in the family vault 
at Harefield before it opened again to re- 
ceive his mother. She never held up her 
head, or recovered herself in any degree, 
after her son's death. She had so entirely 
believed that her prayers would be heard, 
and that the beloved one might have been 
given back to her. In this life that prayer 
was not to be granted. But possibly there 
was another answer to it, a different fulfil- 
ment, of far wider, deeper significance. The 
mother and son, so long separated in life, 
were brought together in death. They 
were laid side by side, and their souls hap- 
pily united in eternity. 

VOL. III. X 
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After Mr. Beaumont^s death his sister 
came into possession of all the large property 
that had belonged to him. Louis had made 
no will, for he had purposely deferred it 
till the time of his marriage, and had fully 
intended executing one when in London — 
when other deeds and settlements had to be 
signed and sealed. Everything, therefore, 
without the least reservation, passed into 
Maude's hands ; and never were large pos- 
sessions and great wealth so sorrowfully re- 
ceived. The two quickly-succeeding deaths 
of that darling brother, and the mother she 
had just learned to love and value so dearly, 
caused her inexpressible grief. It seemed 
to Maude as if she could never recover any 
degree of cheerfulness, or be the same as in 
former days. But time did its healing work 
with her, like the rest of the world. 

There were many of her friends and ac- 
quaintances who speculated rather curiously 
as to the effect this new and sudden acquisi- 
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tion of wealth might have on Miss Beau- 
mont's matrimonial intentions. Maude was 
certainly in a position to make a brilliant 
marriage, if such had been in the least her 
desire ; and, no doubt, had her altered cir- 
cumstances led her to wish for any change, 
the power of making it would not have 
been wanting. But it happened that neither 
Miss Beaumont nor Mr, Penrose ever enter- 
tained such an idea for a moment. Maude 
knew well enough that John Penrose would 
rather have taken her as his wife without a 
shilling, that he might have had the delight 
of giving her everything she might fancy or 
desire, and she felt, too, that her accession 
of wealth was as distasteful to her lover as to 
herself. Still, as she could not disencumber 
herself of it, or give it back to him to whom 
all earthly possessions now were nothing, 
she was satisfied that it could, with herself, 
be placed in no worthier or dearer hands 
than John Penrose's. In all the sorrowful 
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time they had passed through together, they 
had become so well acquainted, and Maude 
had learnt to lean so entirely for comfort 
and support on her betrothed, that the idea 
of any worldly change of circumstances com- 
ing between them, would have appeared 
to Maude, as well as to her lover, sim- 
ply impossible. That this was their unal- 
terable conviction and resolution, became 
evident to all inquiring friends and neigh-, 
hours, when, towards the close of the year 
of her double bereavement, Maude Beau-> 
mont became the wife of John Penrose. 
The purchase of Waterfells had been delayed, 
and was never accomplished, and on the 
return of the newly- wedded pair from their 
wedding-tour, they took up their abode at 
Harewood Park; and then, in deference to 
family feeling, Mr. Penrose assumed his wife's 
name in addition to his own. 

It was not till the very day of Maude's 
marriage that Gwendoline left her. They 
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had passed their time of bitter mourning 
together, each in some measure supporting 
the other. Poor Gwendoline was incon- 
solable for the loss of her idolized cousin 
and aflSanced husband. Happily she knew 
nothing, and suspected less of his state of 
feeling in regard to herself and Ruth Max- 
well. She had neither seen nor heard any- 
thing which could convey the knowledge of 
that which would have been so intensely 
painful to her affectionate heart ; and for- 
tunately Maude was as ignorant as her 
cousin of Louis's love for another; they 
were both spared that sad addition to their 
grief. 

Thus in their sorrow the two girls clung 
together, till Maude was called upon to 
enter a new and happier stage of her ex- 
istence. Then poor Gwendoline left Hare- 
wood, that happy home, and went back 
very sad and sore of heart, in company with 
her faithful friend, Mrs. Nelson, to her soli- 
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tary dwelling at Rhys Castle. She had felt 
but little heart of late to take much interest 
either in the Refuges or Sisterhoods so dili- 
gently established under the superintendence 
of Madeline Winyard and her brother 
Cyprian, As her zeal cooled in regard to 
them, she began to doubt, in consequence of 
some representations made to her, whether 
she had been as judicious in her manner of 
setting to work as might have been desired, 
and whether she had not rather too hastily 
admitted all sorts of applicants without due 
inquiry — not so much for their eligibility, as 
that the institutions might be speedily fur- 
nished with inmates. She was also led to 
doubt whether her friend Madeline had 
been altogether discreet in her advice to 
some young ladies and girls in their neigh- 
bourhood, by which they were induced to 
leave their home duties, and set off on a 
round of self-imposed avocations, either 
devised by themselves, or advised by 
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Miss Winyard and her handsome brother. 

Soon after Gwendoline had left the place, 
Mr. Cyprian Winyard*s duties relating to his 
intended profession took him elsewhere, and 
then Madeline found the zeal of the young 
lady devotees began considerably to al)ate, 
and her own energy was insufficient to 
carry on things at the Sisterhood as she 
desired. Several of the inmates began to 
tire of the wearying routine they had at 
first pursued so eagerly — there was no one 
to confess to, as Mr. Morgan utterly set his 
face against such practices, and by degrees 
Miss Powys's hastily-organized Sisterhood 
melted away, most of the girls returning 
home, and the others directing their energies 
elsewhere. Madeline took refuge amongst 
her friends at the Refuge, properly so called, 
but was hardly more successful there. 

The fact was, Gwendoline had been in- 
duced by sensible people to place her affairs 
entirely in Mr. Lloyd's hands during the 
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time of her absence, and the result was that 
he curtailed the expenses, and consequently 
the supplies, so much at the Refuge, that it 
became no longer the luxurious and plea- 
sant retreat the ladies there had hitherto 
found it. Miss Lloyd too looked in, and 
talked in her sensible, practical way to some 
of the inmates, offering to see about situa- 
tions for some, and useful employment at 
home for others, advising them, whilst they 
were capable and able, to help themselves 
as far as they could, promising, in Miss 
PowjVs name, every assistance in case of ill- 
ness or real destitution. All that Gwendo- 
line had at first planned and judiciously 
advised, and had submitted to Louis for his 
approval, was carefully carried out by the 
faithful agent, and Madeline, without being 
deposed from her high position, simply found 
herself alone in her glory, and bereft of her 
subjects. 

All this had gradually taken place in 
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Gwendoline's absence, and on her return 
home she found things in the state de- 
scribed. 

The village hospital was flourishing; 
schools and almshouses doing their duty in 
teaching the poor children, and sheltering 
the aged and destitute ; and Mr. Lloyd, on 
the abdication of the Refugees, had ventured 
to re-open the little quiet inn, so long known 
as "The Bard," taking good care that the 
concession should not be abused. Thus 
Gwendoline, on her return, found her little 
kingdom more flourishing than she had left 
it, and rejoiced in the midst of her sadness 
accordingly. 

There was one great change which caused 
Gwendoline much regret and some little con- 
sternation, and that was the permament ab- 
sence of her friend Madeline from her own 
home, and from the neighbourhood altoge- 
ther. Miss Winyard had found the taste of 
power so sweet during her short reign at 
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Rhys, that she was quite unsettled and alto- 
gether indisposed for the ordinary routine 
of home occupations after she was obliged 
to return thither. It was a grievous disap- 
pointment to see all her pet projects melting 
away into thin air, and becoming as baseless 
as the generality of her dreams had proved 
themselves. She blamed Gwendoline for 
allowing the interference of her sensible 
agent, and had addressed a letter of lively 
renjonstrance on the subject. But Gwendo- 
line's imagination had become sobered by 
sorrow, and she had heard enough of the 
true state of her *' Institutions " not to feel 
that Mr. Lloyd had shown more sense in his 
management of them, and all other things 
committed to his. charge, than her friend 
had done. She began to see, too, there was 
something morbid and abnormal in the way 
that Madeline's sorrow (of a similar nature to 
her own) had been manifested ; so she was 
no longer inclined to be a puppet in her 
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hands, and gently intimated her change of 
opinion. 

Madeline, finding herself thwarted on all 
sides, turned her energies . in another direc- 
tion. She could no longer confine them to 
her own private performances ; so she deter- 
mined to accept a pressing invitation from 
a friend she had made whilst abroad, and 
who was the head of a Roman Catholic 
establishment in the south of France, and 
thither she had betaken herself at the time 
of Gwendoline's return. 

It was a great grief to her family that 
Madeline had so determined, but she had 
too long followed the erratic course of her 
own inclinations to be impressed by any re- 
monstrances on their part. There was one 
member of her family who felt Madeline's 
secession, more deeply, perhaps, than the 
rest, and that was her brother Cyprian, who 
could not but be aware that he had greatly 
aided in unsettling her mind, and had help- 
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ed to lead her further astray. During the 
time of his absence from home, a consider- 
able change had come over his own opinions 
and practices. Several things had contri- 
buted to bring this about ; one of the most 
effective teing that he had been thrown 
much into the society of a clergyman of the 
highest views and firmest principles, exempli- 
fied by his religious conduct in every depart- 
ment of life. This man was a church dignitary, 
of undisputed talents and great acquirements, 
and, withal, endowed with such genuine 
humility and kindness of heart that he * 
was approachable to all who needed his 
help or advice. This clergyman had taken 
a warm interest in Cyprian Winyard, as a 
young man to be rescued from his own 
misdirected devices, and withal so naturally 
good and high-minded as to be well worth 
any effort on his part. Happily, the young 
man reciprocated the feeling of friendship, 
and felt grateful for the interest shpwn 
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towards him by one of such high standing 
and reputation. 

On this part of his life it is unnecessary 
to say more than that a great and bene- 
ficial change dated from this period in Cy- 
prian's ways of thinking and acting in many 
particulars. He had been presented with a 
curacy in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his home, soon after his sister Madeline 
withdrew herself from thence. The brother 
and sister had previously met, but to no 
good purpose. Cyprian tried in vain to 
modify Madeline's opinions, and persuade 
her to remain at home — all in vain ! She, 
on her part, reproached her brother with 
what she called his dereliction of all right 
views, and what had once been his decided 
convictions. 

They neither of them convinced the 
other, but both went their separate ways, 
lamenting each other s apostacy. Cyprian's 
return to his home and his sober senses was 
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no small comfort to the General and his 
wife, who had always regarded him with 
special aflFection and admiration. They had 
both judiciously abstained from any inter- 
ference in his previous opinions and prac- 
tices. The good General observing to his 
wife — 

" Let him and his crotchets alone, Mary. 
If the boy comes to his senses, it will not be 
in consequence of anything we can say to 
him. Give him his head, till a wiser hand 
is able to hold and manage him. He is 
like a young horse — full of tricks before he 
is broken in, he will not be the worse raan 
for it hereafter. There is plenty of good 
in him." 

After all, the young man did come home, 
cured, for the most part, of all that was 
fantastic and unreal in his religious profes- 
sion, and deeply confirmed in all that was 
good and true. It was about the same time 
Gwendoline took up her abode at her own 
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home. She was glad to renew her friend- 
ship with the Winyard family, though Made- 
line was no longer with them. There was, 
however, a slight sensation of relief in 
being no longer so completely under the 
control (however delicately veiled) of an- 
other, and of being so perpetually urged on 
to a course of action, of which the result 
seemed sometimes rather dubious. Still 
Gwendoline had loved Madeline, and 
grieved for her absence. Kate Winyard 
appeared almost naturally to fall into the 
vacant place, and Cyprian was also ready to 
return into his former one. 

It need not be said that he no longer 
affected to fill that of spiritual father and 
general dictator to the young heiress, it was 
only the old interest and family friendship 
that remained. There had always been 
a certain degree of reserve observed in the 
acquaintance of Cyprian and Gwendoline. 
At the time it had been formed, she was 
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engaged to be married, and he had con- 
sidered himself devoted to the ascetic life of 
a monk, whilst filling the position of an 
English clergyman. These barriers were 
now done away with — Gwendoline was 
single and disengaged, and Cyprian, no 
monk in heart or intention, and more fully 
alive than ever to all that had always made 
Miss Powys so peculiarly lovely in his eyes. 
It was that appreciation that had made 
Cyprian, in former days, retreat behind a 
double fortification of reserve and austerity. 
All that was doubtless changed, but Cy- 
prian, the more hopelessly he felt himself to 
be falling in love, the more did he feel and 
fear the other impediments which lay in the 
way of his successful wooing. That he, 
with nothing to offer but himself and his 
curacy, should presume to propose to marry 
the heiress]of Rhys Castle, seemed presump- 
tuous imbecility and impertinence on his 
part- Besides, he fancied, though Gwen- 
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doline liked him very well in his general 
capacity and clerical calling, she might 
think very differently when called upon to 
view him in the light of a lover. It is 
true that Gwendoline, since her sorrowful 
bereavement, had never thought it possible 
that any man should ever again fill the 
place in her heart that poor Louis had 
done ; and yet — she had hardly ever real- 
ized how little there had been of devotion, 
or even of sympathy, on his part towards 
her during the time of their engagement. 
Her own trusting imagination had supplied 
all that was wanting in her betrothed ; 
whilst her friends, in engrossing her every 
thought, and moulding her actions to their 
own ideas of what was right and proper to 
be done, had been the motive power of all 
her intended good deeds ; in fact, the Win- 
yards had had much more part in Gwendo- 
line's life after her engagement and residence 
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in her own home than Lonis had ever cared 
to have. 

It was natural, therefore, for Gwendoline 
to turn to Cyprian at various times for that 
advice and sympathy which he was but too 
ready to give ; and thus, whilst she believed 
her whole affections were with the dead, a 
considerable portion of her regard was also 
bestowed upon the living. It was part of 
Gwendoline 8 nature to lean on some one. 
She delighted in being led by a mind she 
considered superior to her own. Much that 
had occurred in her past history had been 
the result of that pre-disposition. 

Thus things went on for a year after 
Gwendoline's return home, and she recover- 
ed her cheerfulness, and found more quiet 
happiness in various ways than she could 
ever have believed it possible could have 
fallen to her lot, after all she had suffered. 
Then there came a change, or, at least, a 
threatened one, over the spirit of that happy 

dream. 
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Cyprian received the oflter of a valuable 
living in a* large parish in a distant part of 
England. It was a very desirable piece of 
preferment for any young man, and flatter- 
ing to him to whom the presentation was 
oflfered. It came to Cyprian through his 
friend, the clergyman to whose eflFbrts he 
had formerly been so much indebted. All 
his family were pleased, and congratulations 
flowed in, and no one doubted but that the 
offer would meet with a ready acceptance. 

Kate Winyard was the one first to detect 
the lurking doubt and difficulty that pre- 
sented itself to her brother's mind. He 
had never spoken to her or any mortal 
being of the subject of his love, but Kate 
had not been slow to read his secret. She 
said but little the day he received the offer, 
but before he had finally closed with it, she 
came behind his chair, as he sat deep in 
thought, and passing her arm round his 
neck, whispered, 
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" Before you write, go and tell Gwen — 

she must not hear of it from anyone but 

_ »i 
you. 

Cyprian was about to reply, *' It will be 
time enough when I have accepted," but it 
so happened that Gwendoline herself rode 
over that morning, and then for the first 
time heard the family news. 

It was with a strange sensation of regret 
that Miss Powys heard of her friend's un- 
expected piece of good-fortune, and she 
could not help exclaiming to him, ** And 
then you will leave us all ?" 

After she had said that, Gwendoline turn- 
ed uncomfortably red, and feared she had 
said something she had much better not have 
done. However, Kate having left the room, 
the two remaining in it were quite free to 
discuss the subject in all its bearings. Need 
it be said how that discussion ended ? After 
a long, long talk, Gwendonline went home 
to consider all that Cyprian had said to her. 
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and to think how far it would be right in 
her to forget all the sorrowful past, or to 
let Cyprian Winyard lose such^n opening as 
now was presented to his kcceptance. 

The next day he called for his answer. 
The moment of meeting was rather an 
anxious one, but he saw at once that her 
self-communing had been in his favour. So 
they each agreed to give up something. 
Cyprian wrote to refuse the proflfered living 
in the far distant county, having, happily, 
better prospects so much nearer* home ; and 
Gwendoline was prevailed upon to bury the 
dead past, and become the wife of Cyprian 
Winyard. 

There was one woman, however, who 
never did bury that past — it always remained 
as a cherished reality to Ruth Maxwell. She 
lived on quietly in her own house at Castle- 
ford, keeping up pleasant sisterly relations 
with the Beaumonts at Harewood. Much of 
her time was devoted to her aunt, Lady 
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Cunliflfe, who felt very lonely after the death 
of poor Sophy, which took place shortly 
after their return to The Bower. She is 
still unmarried, and has never forgotten the 
first, and last, and only love she ever enter- 
tained. Those who know her best say she will 
always remain Ruth Maxwell ! 



THE END. 
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EECOLLEOTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Olbmentina Davibs. 2 vols. 21a. 

Among nomerons other distingaished persons referred to in this work are : — ^Lonis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XYIII, the Duchesse D'AngouIeme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prmce Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Sonlt, 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of "Wellington, 
Lord Bjn'on, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sidf 
dons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. 



" On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we found tiie 
familiar and commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many lively touches of 
descripi ion, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with interest. Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
— BO to speak — photographed on her memory." — The Times. 

** The two entertaining and pleasantly- written volumes before us will interest and 
amuse many readers." — Fall Mall Gazette. 

** Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertianing matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered well. Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.*' — Post. 

" A singularly interesting and amusing work, full of anecdote, gossip, and life. 
The entire record is full of entertainment" — Sunday Times. 

*• To every class of readers, Lady Clementina Davies's work will prove deeply 
interesting. As a book of anecdotes the volumes will be perused with avidity. 
Throughout the ' Becollections * we trace the hand of an artist, one whose power 
and talents are of the highest order, and who has the faculty of bringing before 
the reader the most striking incidents of the present century in France and £ng* 
land, thus combining the functions of the historian and the biographer witii those 
of the delineator of life as it exists. The style throughout is terse and lively ; it 
abounds with graphic descriptions, and there is an earnestness and a pathos when 
the authoreHS flits from gay to grave subjects that touches the heart. Witness the 
account of Josephine's sanctuary at Malmaison, and the dying hours of the ill-fated 
Due de Berrl The lovers of history will be amply repaid by poring over the last 
days of Marie Antoinette at Versailles ; the restoration of Louis XVIIL to the throne 
of his ancestors ; the escape of Napoleon from Elba ; and the Coup cCEtat. The man 
about Ujvm. will revel in those scenes in which Count D'Orsay, Byron, the poet 
Moore, Lord Petersham, and Sir Charles Wetherall took prominent parts. The pa- 
trons of the drama will have Catalani, Mr& Jordan, John Eemble, the stately Sid* 
dons, Talma, Mdlle. Georges, Mdlle. Mar& Mdlle. Duchesnois, Miss Stephens, again 
brought upuu the scene ; the gossips will take in with avidity the small-talk (A 
London society, the elopement at Paris; the eccentricities of Lady Cork; in addition 
to the above we have anecdotes of Walter Scott, Lord Fife, the* Prince Regent, ^e 
Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, Louis Philippe, Duchesse d'Orleans, the Bour- 
bons, Talleyrand, Napoleon L and IIL, Soult, Wellington, Esterhazy, and M. Thierg. 
No book of reminiscences has left upon ni bo pleasing an impression. It at onoe 
stamps Lady Clementina as a most agreeable and clever anthoreis."— CTot^ t/otimaf. 
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THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. 

Author of "New America," "Free Russia," "Her Majestya' 
Tower," Ac. Third Edition, 1 voL demy 8vo. 16s. 

CovnifTs :— Monntain Men ; St €k)thard ; Peopling the Alps ; The Fight for Life ; 
Bain and Rocks ; Teuton and Celt ; The Commnnes ; Commnnal Authorities ; 
Communal QoTemment; Cantons and Half Cantons; Cantonal Bule; Canton 
Zflrich; Pure Democracy; A Bevolution; Popular Victories ; The League; 
The Federal Pact; Jesuits; Pilgrimage; Conyent and Canton; St Meinrad's 
Cell ; Feast of the Bosary ; Last of the Benedictines; Conflict of the Churches ; 
School ; Democracy at School ; Qeneya ; Scheme of Work ; Secondary Schools ; 
School and Camp ; Defence ; The Public Force ; In the Field ; Out Again ; A 
Crowning Serrice. 



" Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lariah 
wealth of metaphor, the same Tigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — THmes. 

**A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's boolcs, it Is eminently readable." — Daily News. 

** We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of the 
book is in the very best style." — Morning Pott. 

** A work of real and abiding value. Mr. Dixon has never painted with more 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We mlost 
co«^ally recommend the book" — Standard. 

" A most interesting and useful work ; especially well timed when the questions 
of military organization and primary education occupy so large a share of public 
attention. There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical in Mr. 
Dbcoo's works which gives especially to the present book its great chann. It has 
at once the graphic interest of a romance, and the sterling value of an educational 
essay."— Z)a% Telegraph. 

" Mr. Dixon hss succeeded in giving the public a very inviting book. The reader 
rises from it with the pleasant consciousness of having acquired useful Information 
wiliiout fatigue, and of having been as much interested by solid truth as if it were 
fiction meant only to amuse." — Echo. 

'* Any respectable book on the Switzers and Switzerland Is welcome to lovers of 
the land and the people, and we trust that Mr. Dixon's volume will be read in Swit- 
zerland as well as io England." — Atlunseum. 

^' Mr. Dixon's book contains much readable and instructive matter.'* — Examiner. 

'* A writer of much dramatic and descriptive power, and one who knows his way 
to trustworthy stmrces of information, Mr. Dixon has given a clever and instructive 
sketch of the salient features of the confederation. All who know the playground 
of Europe will thank the writer for so clear an account of the social institutions of 
a free people. " — Graphic. 

" This work is in every respect the most useful and the best by means of which 
Mr. Dixon has introduced novel subjects all worthy of the utmost attention of his 
countrymen, and illuBtrutod them by bo elegant a method of communication as im- 
mensely to enhance their value." — Messenger. 

" No such book has been written concerning Switzerland by any Englishman, 
and few books of travel we possess unite more valuable information to mors de- 
soriptive power and charm of style."— iStimtoy Timu. 
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MODERN TURKEY. Bv J. Lewis Farley, 

Consul of tlie Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 vol. 148. 

COHTENTS:— Beyrout; Beit-Miry; Moimt Lebanon; Travelling in Syria and Palestine; 
a Day with the Bedawins; Syria, Past and Present; the Empress Eugenie's 
Visit to Constantinople ; the Suez Canal ; Turkish Women ; Turkish Arma- 
ments : Public Instruction ; the Capitulations ; Turkey as a Field for Emi- 
gration; British Interests in Turkey; Turkish Finances; the Stock Exchange; 
Geographical Position of the Empire ; Agricultural Products ; Fisheries; Mines; 
Petroleum ; Boads ; Railways ; Docks and Harbours ; Public Works, &c 

"Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately." — Times. Oct. 12. 

" ' Modem Turkey,' by J. L. Farley, is from a writer long familiar with the country, 
and whose experience encourages a sanguine view of its future, alike as regards 
social, political, and industrial advancement" — Times : City Article. June 6. 

" Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communicate in regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly, 
and in an agreeable styla" — Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Farley is to be praised for the admirable manner in which he has marshall- 
ed his facts and arranged his matter. His style, too, is lucid and agreeable, and 
he manages to clothe the dry skeleton of statistics with life and animation. His 
book will do a great deal to remove many prejudices against Turkey from the 
minds of Englishmen, and will bring very vividly before their eyes the present con- 
dition of a country about which great numbers of our countrymen are lamentably 
ignorant" — Examiner. 

" This very interesting and exceedingly well-written volume well deserves tfn 
earnest perusal It is a book of incalculable value to every class of tiie com- 
munity." — Messenger. 

" An able sketch of the present state and latest resources of the Ottoman Empire. 
Mr. Farley writes ably and clearly, and few will put down his book without having 
learned something new about the material resources of Turkey, and the aspirations 
of its most enlightened statesmen." — Graphic. 

" Mr. Farley evinces a thorough knowledge of his subject, and his work deserves 
to be attentively perused by all who are interested politically, commercially, or 
financially, in the Ottoman Empire." — Liverpool Albion. 

" A very charming, useful, and readable book, which we can cordially recom- 
mend to all who wish to inci-ease their knowledge of the Turkish Empire." — Bir- 
mingham News. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hbpworth Dixon. A New Library EDmoN. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's ' William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

" * William Penn ' is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to be." — Sunday Times. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more beneficial instmction." — Illustrated News. 

^'Like all Mr. Dixon's books this is written in a pleasing, popular style, and at the 
present moment, when our relations with the United States are attracting so much 
attention to the Great Bepublic of the new world, the re-appearance is most timely 
and welcome." — Echo. 

" One of the most able Bpecimemi of biography that has ever appeared."— i/eMtn(rer. 
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SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. 2 vola. crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

"Two very amnsing and instractive volnmeB, touching on all sorts of sport, from 
the experienced pen of a writer well qnalifled to handle the subject Stored with 
interesting matter the book will take the fancy of all lovers of iMistime by flood or 
field."— 5e/r« Li/e. 

*'Thi8 work is extremely interesting and instructive from the first page to the last 
ft contains a vast amount of useful information and excellent advice for the British 
sportsman, interspersed with an inexhaustible fund of anecdote.''— Court Journal. 

"Lovers of sport will welcome this new work by Lord W. Lennox eagerly. "We 
have here experiences of sport of the most varied kind — from fishing in Upper 
Canada to fowling in Siberia ; from Highland deer hunting to angling on the quiet 
banks of the Thames. Then descriptions of ancient and modem gynmastics, sports 
•r England in the middle ages, hunting, fencing, wrestling, cricketing, and cock- 
fighting. We may learn how to choose a yacht or a hound, a hunter or a rifle, 
from these useful and amusing pages. And there are also a great number of lively 
ouecdotes to amuse the 'noble sportsman' when the fish won't rise, when the 
deer are shy, or the weather is imfavonrable, or there is a dead calm for the yacht 
"We predict a great success for this book.*' — Era, 

PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

Pabker Oillmore (^Ubique"), Author of ** A Hunter's Adven- 
tures in the Great West," &c. 2 vols, crovni 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 21s. 

'* Mr. GiUmore has written a book which will make the English reader take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. His narrative of his sojourn, his 
dosoription of the country, and of his neighbours, are all mo<*t readable. Mr. Qill- 
Kiore's sporting fcuts are the themes of some of its best cbapti>rs." — Daily News. 

" This work is the very best of its class that Mr. Parker GiUmore has yet written, 
not merely because of its lifelike descriptions of open-air life in the vast outlying 
districts of the American continent, but because it gives an amount of Information 
of incalculable value to emigrants." — Messenger. 

" For anecdotes, descriptions, and all kinds of information relating to sport it 
would not be easy to name a more effective and readable writer than Parker 
GiUmore." — Illustrated London News. 

*' We heartily recommend this work. The attraction of the author's descriptions 
is very great. His style is graphic, and his records are always entertaining and 
remarkable." — Sunday Times. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrative 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North Pacifio. By Francis 
PooLK, C.E. Edited by John W. Lyndon. 1 vol. 8vo, with Map 
and Illustrations. 15s. 

** There can be no doubt whatever about the spirit of enterprise and power of 
endurance with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting 
reading. Nor are the parts of it which are the leaat novel the least interesting ; 
and the chapters descriptive of his journeys to and fro, round America, and across 
the Isthmus, with his account of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusaL 
The materials Mr. Poole furnished have been edited by Mr. John W. Lyndon. Mr. 
Lyndon seems to have discharged his ofilce with commendable judgment" — Ball 
Mall Gazette. 

*' As a whole the b lok is interesting and instructive, and its author evidently a 
pleasant ^nd a plucky fellow. "We can confidently recommend the book to all who 
wish to form an idea of life and land in those countries in the present; and of thetr 
f'upacity in the future." — Athenaum. 

** This very interesting narrative is excellent reading. Mr. Poole has added vavxlk 
t'tiat is valuable to the stock of general infoimation." — Daily News. 

♦♦This extremely interesting work — well written and well edited — is full of 
novelty and curious facts. It is one among the most fresh and instructive voIum«9 
Qi travel and adventure which have been produced for a loiig tii^e."<— (Stond^irdL 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon, author of "A Book about the Clergy," &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 
308. "^ 

CoOTBNTS:-— Antiquity of Matrimonial CuBtoms, Marriage by Capture, Marriage by 
Purchase, The Church Porch, Espousals, Celebration of Marriage, Publication 
of Banns, Ancient Restraints on Freedom of Marriage, Pre-Contracts, Marriages 
in Strict Order and Marriages by License, The Wedding Ring, The Ruig-flnger, 
The Gimmal Rmg, Costumes of Brides, Bridesmaids, and Groomsmen, Wedding 
Cake, Wedding Presents, The Dhmer and the Dance, Sports and Pastimes, Bri- 
dal Music, Wedding Sermons, Infantile Wedlock, Lucky Days and Lawful 
Hours, Parental Authority, Discipline of Wives, Laws and Novels, Sermons and 
Essays, Old Proverbs about Marriage and Women,Characteri8tic8 of Womankind 
in Old Time, The Spinsters of Past Times, Medical Women and White Slaves, 
Clerical Marriage,Lay-marriages during the Commonwealth, Taxes on Celibacy, 
Curious Marriages, Clandestine and Irregular Marriages, Prisons and Lawless 
Churches, Fleet Marriages, The Fleet Clergy, Lord Hardwick's Marriage Act, 
The Savoy Chapel, Gretna Green Matches, The Carrying away of Heiresses, 
llie Royal Fleet Marriages, The Royal Marriage Act, Marriage with Deceased 
Wife's Sister, Honeymoon Trips and Cards, Samuel Johnson on Matrimony, 
Jeuz d'Esprit against Wives, Dissolution of Partnership in Catholic England 
and in Recent Timea 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrangb. 8vo. ISs. 

Among other celebrated persons of whom anecdotes and remhiiscences will be 
found in this work are Lord Byron, Sheridan, Scott, Crabbe, Coleridge, Moore, 
Rogers, Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith, Talfourd, Theodore Hook, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lockhart, Lady Byron, Miss Mitford, Miss Austen, Joanna Baillie, 
Mrs Siddons, Madame d'Arblay, &c 

**The book is a pleasant book, and wiU be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom the good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Harness. The fine qualities of the man are set forth, 
without any attempt to conceal his errors or his vices ; as regards the latter, there 
is shovm to have been gross exaggeration in the report of them." — Atherueum. 

** Tills work will be read with mueh mterest The Rev. William Harness was the 
friend of Byron, and of aln^ost every literary celebrity of his time. He liked 
to be about literary men, and they reciprocated that liking. Byron, Miss Mitford, 
the Eembles, Wordsworth, Sonthey, Coleridge, Lamb, Rogers, Sheridan, Theodore 
Hook, Henry Hope, were among his friends ; and the consequence of this varied 
literary friendship is that his life, for richness in biographical details, is surpassed 
by no recent publication except Crabb Robinson's Diary."— £'cAa. 

TURKISH HAEEMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

* By Mrs. Habvby, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. ISs. 

** Mrs. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
which it gives us an accoimt must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that she did see to the best advantage. She was admitted into Turkish 
interiors which are rarely penetrated, and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
far into the mountains of Circassia, whose lovely defiles are full of dangers which 
■eal them to ordinary travellers. We cannot call to mind any account written of 
late years which is so full of valuable information upon Turkish household Ufa 
In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say 
a word for her ability as a writer."— T^nei. 
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VOLS. I. & II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, 8vo. 308. 

CoKTBNTs:— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bighto— 
The White Tower— OharleM of Orleans— Uncle Gloucester— Prison Bules— Bean- 
champ Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen — De- 
throned—The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Cross no Crown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholic»— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes — 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London— November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Search for Gar. 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lord»— Harry Percy— ^The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in tiie Tower— Lady Frances Howard— lU^rtCarr^Powder Poisonimr. 



Fbom thb Tdos:— "All the civilized world— Englirii, Continental, and Ame- 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and los^ely women of England hi the olden time. 
We shaJl see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tiieir souls to God in the presence of a nideons masked figure, 
bearhig an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should sp(^l them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the^soription of Anne Bolejm's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Th«i we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a oord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, w*e meet Charles of Orleans, the poetie 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encoimter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloaoester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor littie Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled *'No Cross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eye& No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of tiie 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

''From first to last this work overflows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the hisight, art humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Morning P09L 

"Weeamestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuse- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined.."- Z)at7y Tdegraph. 
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VOLS. IIT. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8to. 30s. 

GoiiTKNTS:— A Favourite ; A Favourite's Friend ; The CountesB of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; House of Yillierci ; Bevolution ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Romance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Oastlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The GK)od Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped; 
Cause of the Pretender; Beformers and Beform , Bef orm Biots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur ThisUewood; A Cabinet Council; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



•• Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work." — Times. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instmctiv&"— i?aKim<n«r. 

"These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English aufhora 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower ;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by turns 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
eould have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Post. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers, "-r 
Illustrated NetDS. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified iu 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these dajrs, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

"This intensely interesting work will become as popular as any book Mr. 
Dixon has written." — Messenger. 

" A work always eminently readable, often of fascinating interest" — E<^. 

"The most brilliant and fascinating of Mr. Dixon's literary achievements." — Sun. 

"Mr. Dixon has accomplished his task well Few subjects of higher and more 
general interest than the Tower could have been found. Around the old pile 
clings all that is most romantic in our history. To have made himself the trusted 
and accepted historian of the Tower is a task on which a writer of highest reputa- 
tion may well be proud. This Mr. Dixon has don& He has, moreover, adapted 
his work to all classes. To the historical student it presents the result of long 
and successful research in sources undiscovered till now; to the artist it gives the 
most glowing picture yet, perhaps, produced of the more exciting scenes of national 
history ; to the general reader it offers fact with all the graces of fiction. Mr. 
Dixon's book is admirable alike for the general view of history it presents, and for 
the beau^ and value of its single pictures."— <9aiK^ay Times. 
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FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hbpwoeth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured niuBtratioxiB. 30s. 

"Mh Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very nsefnl effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his coimtrjrmen a picture of 
its scenery and its i)eople, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention." — Saturday Remew. 

*' Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volumes on Bnssia. The chapter on 
Lomonosoff, the peasant i)oet, is one of the best in the book, and the chapter on 
Kief is equally good. The descriptions of the peasant villages, and of the habits 
and manners of the peasantry, are very good; in fact, the descriptions are excel- 
lent throughout the work." — Timet. 

** We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and 
original manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country 
wUch he describes, and he has visited some parts of the land with which few 
even among its natives are familiar, and he has had the advantage of being 
brought into personal contact with a number of those Bussians whose opinions 
are of most weight The consequence is, that he has been able to lay before 
general readers such a picture of Bussia and the Bnssian people as cannot fail to 
mterest them." — Athenteum. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. 0. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Author of " A Book About the Clergy," &c. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

COKTBNTS : — The Cross Keys ; KingAlfred's Expulsion from Oxford; Chums and In- 
mates; Classical Schools and Benefactions ; Schools and Scholars; On Learn- 
ing and certain Incentives to it ; Colleges and Halls ; Structural Newness of 
Oxford; Arithmetic gone Mad; Beduction of the Estimates; A Happy Family; 
Town and Gown ; Death to the Legate's Cook ; The Great Blot ; St ^holastica ; 
King's College Chapel used as a Playhouse ; St Mary's Church ; Ladies in Besi- 
dence ; Gownswomen of the 17th Century ; The Birch in the Bodleian ; Anlarian 
Bigour; Boyal Smiles : Tudor, Georgian, Elizabeth and Stuart ; Boyal Pomps: 
Oxford in Arms; The Cavaliers in Oxford; Henrietta Maria's Triumph and 
Oxford's Capitulation ; The Saints Triumphant ; Cromwellian Oxford ; Alma 
Mater in the Days of the Merry Monarch ; The Sheldonian Theatre ; Gardens 
. and Walks; Oxford Jokes and Sausages; Terra Filii; The Constitution Club ; 
Nicholas Amhurst ; Commemoration ; Oxford in the Futura 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — Post. 

"Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement will not be disappointed. Bich in research and full of 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit 
A Bcbolar-like fancy brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is ^ very model of a 
cicerone ; full of information, full of knowledge. The work well deserves to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library." — The Graphic 

"These interesting volumes should be read not only by Oxonians, but by all 
students of English history." — John Bull. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. C. 

Jeaffreson, B.A., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers," " A 
Book about Doctors," &c. Second Edition. 2 vols 8vo. 308. 

" This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all — laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertabiment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
in our libraries. It is vrritten in a terse and lively style throughout it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
•erves to illustrate the history of the English clergy"— IVmei. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landsbkb, A.R.A. 2 vol». 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

" The interest for general readers of this ' Life and Letters ' is derived almost en*- 
tirely from anecdotes of men of mark with whom th^ artist associated, and of 
whioh it contains a very large and amusing store. His fellow pnpil and old friend, 
Mr. Thomas Landseer, the famous engraver, has put the materials before us to- 
gether with much skill and a great deal of genial tact. The literary sketches which 
Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Eeats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, Maturin, and 
Others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Athenseum. 

MY EXPERIENCES OF THE WAR BETWEEN 

FRANCE AND GERMANY. By Abohibald Forbes. 2 vols. 8vo. 

SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

FomtTH Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 308. 

**Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in hid asual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chap- 
ter of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing-rooms and 
eulogists in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon's interesting work." — Examiner, 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Cummxng, D.D. Second Edition. 1 vol. 68. 
"Dr. Cumming's book will be read by many with advantage." — Graphic 
" The work before us contains much historical information of interest and value. 
We muBt applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
BkiU and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and the striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record. 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 

DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Collateral Events. 

By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D., &c. Thiid Edition. 1 vol. 68. 

** Dr. Cumming is the popular exponent of a school of prophetic interpretation, 

and on this score has established a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 

instructive collection of the many strange portents of our day. Dr. Cumming takes 

his facts very fairly. He has a case, and ^e gravity of the subject must command 

the attention of readers." — Times. 

TRAVELS OF A NATURALIST IN JAPAN 

AND MANCHURIA. By Arthub Adams, F.L.S., Staff-Surgeon 
R.N. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any nM 
have yet met with." — DaUy News. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 68. 
**This charming novelette pleasantly reminds one of the well-known series of 
stories by the author of * Mary PowelL' The characters bear the same impress of 
truthfulness, and the reader is made to feel equally at home among scenes sketched 
with a ready hand. The author writes gracefully, and has the faculty of placing 
taelore others the pictures her own Imagination has called up." — Pall Mall OaieUe. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



BESSIE. By Julia Kavanagh, author of ^^ Nath- 

aHe," " Adele," Ac. 3 vols. 

** Miss Eavanagh*s books are always readable and ladylike. She is an able ex- 
ponent of female character, with a charm of her own.-— Of * Bessie * herself it is 
Buperflnons to say that she is naive and charming, affectionate and unselfish. — ^Bes- 
sie's own love story is one of the best bits of autobiography Miss Eavanagh has 
produced."— il thencmm. 

** A charming, pure, and delicate story, with which we trust not a few of onr 
leaders may be induced to make themselves better acquainted." — Obaerver. 

**We are always glad to welcome a novel of Miss Eavanagh'a There is a, 
grace and delicacy and absence of effort in her work which have a character of 
weir own. We have here another of those studies of female character in whidi 
■he most excels. ' Bessie,' in our opinion, is fully equal to its predecessora"— 6'rtg>Alc. 

CLARA LEVESQUE. By William Gilbert, au- 
thor of " Shirley HaU Asylum," " Martha," &c. 3 vols. 

TREVOR COURT. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. 3 vols. 
FALSE CARDS. By Hawley Smart, author of 

" Breezie Langton," Ac. 3 vols. (In Nov.) 

AMY STENNETT. 3 vols. 

** A novel by a new hand of more than average merit ... On the whole, * Amy 
Stennett ' is one of the most encouraging novels that we have come across for a 

long iime."—Aihenmnn. " A work of the highest mark. It is a story of very 

powerful interest"— iSfttrutoy Times. " This book is decidedly clever, and will be 

lead with interest Possessed of a good deal of originality, and not a little power 
of writing, the author has concocted a story, the plot of which is quite new, and 
which contains many striking incidents, llie characters are i>ortrayed in a yivid 
manner.**— Po«< " A very capital, spirited, and interesting BtoTjJ"—Stand(»rd. 

WRAYFORD'S WARD, and other Tales. By 

F. W. Robinson, author of " Grandmother's Money," Ac. 3 vols. 

** Mr. Bobinson is a good story teller, and some of his tales are very weU done. 
* Wrayf ord's Ward * is interesting, and the incidents are pointedly put and graphi- 
oally narrated. * Jenny Merton ' is a charming sketch.**— ^o^urdoy Review. 

***Wrayford*s Ward* is very interesting. The reader must be fastidious who 
does not find great amusement in the tales so cleverly told by Mr. Bobinson.** — 
Court JoumaL 

THE WOMAN WITH A SECRET. By Amce 

King, author of " Queen of Herself," &c, 3 vols. 
" An interestfng and readable novel. Miss King has the art of seidng the telUng 
points of a story, and is skilful in portraying character. Ber language is charm- 

mgly simple and correct The plot too, is well developed.** — Examiner. 

*'An admirable novel of thrilling interest Indeed, the whole book is one of 

great power.**— /o^ Bull. ** A clever novel A better mystification has seldom 

been devised.**- Pott. 

JANETS CHOICE. By Mart Charlotte Phill- 

POTTS, author of " Maggie's Secret," &c. 3 vols. 
" This book has great merits, and is full of enthralling interest The conversa- 
tions exhibit great power." — John Butt. '* Miss Phillpotts weaves a most interest- 
ing plot fl^d draws her characters with remarkable distinctness and lifelike vigour. 
The descriptions of Scotch scenery are full of beauty, and the passion of love is ex- 
quisitely treated.*' — Court Journal. 

LIL. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 

*' A very readable novel There is much that is interesting in the history of ' LO. 
— Examiner. " This story is well told. The interest never fiags." — Court Journal 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



FIRST IN THE FIELD. By the Author of « Re- 

commended to Mercy." 3 vols. 

** A novel of considerable ability. The plot is f nil of strong sitnationB. The 

characters are distinct, and not nnnatnral" — Atherwtum. "We cordially recom- 
mend this work for general perusal. The characters are strongly drawn^ the inci- 
dents well developed and diversified." — Meuenger. " A powerful, original, and 

profoundly interesting noveV— -Sunday Times. 

A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. C ashel Hoey. 3 v. 

^ A most agreeable book. Mrs. Hoey weaves an interesting plot, and her cha- 
racters are drawn with remarkable distinctness and consistency." — Exammetj— 
** A most admirable novel"— /oAn BuXL — " A very pleasant, lively novel"— <8j)ectator. 

THE LOST BRIDE. By Georgiana Lady 

Chatterton. 3 vols. 

**An ingenious\ind pituresque story, in which there is a good deal of chamelBr 
drawing, and some pleasant and lively sketches of society occur.** 



OFF PARADE. By Stephen J. Mac Kenna, late 

28tli Regiment. 3 vols. 

" We have read * Off Parade ' through with considerable pleasure."— iiMoueimi. 

** This book teems with interest from the first page to the last. We cannot too 
Btrongly reconmiend * Off Parade ' to all readers, and more especially to young 
officers in the army, who, in its pages, will find much to iiiterestand even more to 
edify and instruct. It is a novel which we feel confident will be read alike with 
pleasure and profit either in camp or in quarters." — Uniitid Service Magagme, 

THE QUEEN OF THE REGIMENT. By Katha^ 

BINE Kino. 3 vols. 

** A charming, fresh, cheery novel Its merits are rare and welcome. The glee- 
fulness, the ease, the heartiness of the Author's style cannot fail to please. Her hero- 
ine is a captivating girl" — Spectator. 

HOPE DEFERRED. By Eliza F. Pollard. 3 v. 

** We have read few stories lately, certainly none professing to treat of female 
character, which have left upon us so pleasing an impression.* —iitAeMnini 

GOLDEN KEYS. 3 vols. 

"* Golden Keys * will And a wide circle of readers. It posseeses many dedded 
merits, many signs of careful thought and study of character, and a bola healthi> 
ness of style and tone. The plot is weU planned, and the interest admbrably sua- 
tained to the last The various dramatis persons are drawn with a keen and 
life-like vigour." — Standard. 

ASTON-ROYAL. By the Author of «St.01ave's." 3t. 

** * Aston Boyal * is far superior to anything the author has yet done. The book 
la not only interesting as a story, but evinces great knowledge of the world and 
■hrewdness of observation." — British Quarterlp Revieu. 

BRUNA'S REVENGE. By the Author of "Caste." 

** The whole story fascinates the reader's attention." — Standard. 

A WOMAN IN SPITE OF HERSELF. By J. 

G. Jbaffreson, Author of " Live it Down," &q. 8 vols. 
**A delightful and exciting story."— J/omtni^ POil 

MY LITTLE LADY. 3 vols. 

** There is a great deal of fascination about this book.'*— TVma. 
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PtMUhed annuaUyy in One Vol, royal Svo, with the Amu heautiJuOy 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE F0BTY-FIB8 T EDITIOH FOB 1 872 IS HOW EEADY. 

IiODOE'8 Peeraob and Babonetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kmd. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
evei^ stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, ilie 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The ArchbiBhops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Somames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, nsoally borne by their Eldest 
Sona . 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghtera of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Conmioners, are styled Honour* 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tranar 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lorda 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Eingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
nolding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Eingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peera 



"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publicatioa. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to bo 
(he readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the arisio- 
oracy of the day." — Post. 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It s the standaKl 
AOthority on the 8abiect."'<Stom2ardL 



HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MTLLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Eaoh in a Single Volmne, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 6b. 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

**The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Edition* 
forms a very good l)eginning to* what will doubtless be a very successful nudertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature * is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shai>e. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman ; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— £;ramt><er. 

'* The new and cheaper edition of this iiit 3resting work will doubtless meet with great 
snccesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and must lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie ' is Miss Kavanagh's best imaguiative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is gooil. A sentiment a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Atfterueum. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpas8ed."-i'o»< 

Vn— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
snb jectof universal admiratiod. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
Kackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of he very best Bpsoimeus 
of light litsrature that ever have been written."— i^eiien^'cr. 
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HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

** A pictaresqne book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloqnent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so mach geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are mostconscientioasly op];)osed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination.'* — Athenaeum. 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALHi'AX, GENTLEMAN." 
" In ' A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect" — Athenantm. 

X.— THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.*' — Examiner. 

** A more agreeable and entertainmg book has not been published since Boswell pro> 
dnced his reminiscences of Johnson.'* — Observer. 

XI.-~MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their whUe. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming *' — Athenxum. 

XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

** The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform.**— ^aramtn^r. 

XIII.— DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands." — Olobc 

XIV.— FAMILY ROMANCE ; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room t&hle."— -Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" The ' Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation." — Sunday Tintu. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and fall of oppor- 
tme in8tructioa"^r(m«& 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'• * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifax ' 
ooe of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 

XVm.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's stoiy of the life of Jeanus 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractiva' — Post. 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRmESMAIDS.*' 
** It Mked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 

Cftxtons.' " — Standard 
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XX.— THE EOMANCE OF THE FOEUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.*' — Illtutrated Newt, 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

** * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss ELavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenasum, 

XXn.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' These * Studies *rom Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observatioa The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Bevwo. 

XXm.— GEANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

** We commend 'Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is interesting." — AthensBwn. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOES. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

" A delightful book.'' — Athenasum. '■' A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
ae well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library." — LaanoeL 

XXV.— NO CHUECH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book."— iif^kerunifa 

XXVL— MISTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instme- 
tive."— ilMeitceum. " A charming tale charmingly told."-^t(iiu&irdL 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

" ' Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel" — Timu, 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work." — Examiner. 

XXVm.— LES mSEEABLES. By VIOTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of ' Les Miserables ' do not Merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. Victw 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarter^ Revieu. 

XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. 

BY AIHELLAl B. EDWARDS. 
" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It te a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocutioa It is a book which the world wiU like. This is 
high praise ot a work of art, and so we intend it" — Times, 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' A good book on a most interesting thema" — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and conaol&tioiL''— Saturday Review. 

*'lirs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It la eopkms 
oeMnest and eloqxien%."^Edinburgh Review. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St Olave's ' is the work of an artist 
The whole book is worth readlng."'il(AerMram. 
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XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AHEBICAN HTTMOTJIL 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fan, you are sore to draw ont a prize.'*— i>o«<. 

XXXm.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of varied characters all true to nature. Even if tried by the standard of 
the ArchbiHhop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce *■ Chriatiun's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault" — THnies. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — Athenceum. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

*' • Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — At?iendtum. 
" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all reader&" — FosL 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of ' John Halifax ' speaka 
eut of a generous heait the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and we\L"— Timet. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New Americn." — Pall Mall Oax. 
'*We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Bobert Falconer ' is a work \>rimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Atfienceum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"• * The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenssum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
" A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never fiaga The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A very good rovel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"' — Examiner. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist"— Z>rtt/y News. 

'*A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
circle of readers. The ctvwwi\«T ot annah is one of rare he&nty.''— Standard 
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